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AXEDITORIAL Ys 


Helping Others Our severest trials are not to be 
through Our Trials spoken of to others, yet they are 
never for ourselves alone. When we have a pecu- 
liarly trying experience, we ought to ask ourselves 
how we can improve this for the benefit of somebody 
else. It ought to make us wiser and more sympa- 
thetic in behalf of those who are liable to a similar 
experience, or who are suffering because of one 
through which they have passed. Personal disappoint- 
ments that we must keep to ourselves are not to be 
kept for ourselves. While saying nothing about 
them, we ought to feel-and speak more tenderly in 
view ef them ; and so our trials may become a bless- 
ing to others. 








 —— 


Loving Sacrifice An act of loving sacrifice for God 
AlwaysGood or for man is always good, and 
always well pleasing to God. God is love, and love 
is of God, Love cannot be selfish, for whatever is of 
self ig not of love, and whatever is of love is neces- 


sarily unselfish. Lust and greed are of self; but love 
is outgoing and outgiving. Love worketh no ill to 
one’s neighbor, for love is ever God-ward, and is ever 
approved of God. Let no man fear that he can love 
too much, or that any true love can ever be a barrier 
between him and God. But let him have a care not 
to mistake’selfish desire for love. The two are oppo- 
sites, they never work in the same direction. Giving 
up self for love’s sake is very different from reaching 
out after another in selfish desire. The one always 
pleases God ; the other, never. The one brings the 
loving heart nearer to God, the other turns the selfish 
heart away from God. 


a 


The Specter | There is such a thing as the literary 
of Literary Style “art of putting things,” But it is 
possible to think so much about the art, merely as an 
art, as to forget whether the things to be put are 
really worth putting. A fresh, bright, and useful 
writer recently said that she was such a busy woman 
that she had no time to cultivate literary style, al- 
though she knew it when she saw it. Of course, there 
is such a thing as “literary style,” but there is a good 
deal of a will-o’-the-wisp about it to many persons. 
Instead of looking for it and running after it, and 
never catching it, they would better wait until they 
had something really worth saying. And then, if 
without any thought of the seductive and obstructive 
phrase, “ literary style,” they would simply study how 
to deliver their message in the very best way, they 
would probably find that they had acquired a literary 
style without knowing it. This does not mean to say 
that every person who tries to say exactly what is in 
his mind—or what he is pleased to call his mind— 
can become a literary stylist, but it does mean to say 
that literary style is not worth cultivating unless the 
writer has something to say worthy of being clothed 
in literary style: Moreover, if he has such a thing 
to say, the first thing for him to do is to be sure that 
he knows exactly what it is himself, and then say ex- 
actly, and appropriately, that thing, or at least say it 
so as to produce exactly the right impression. 
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That which passes for sympathy is 
often more truly a spirit of selfish 
criticism or fault-finding. The conventional man 
sometimes shows a disposition to object to the actions 
of his fellows simply because they do not follow a 
program such as every one is only too ready to draw 
up for his neighbor. Those actions of his fellows 
may be really signs of superior moral strength, but 
it isa kind of strength unexpected, and not under- 
stood. It is therefore put down as a sign of weak- 
ness, and perhaps moral or spiritual ill health. A 
father who has lost a much loved and only daughter, 
for instance, resolves immediately that, rather than 
retire into seclusion, he will nerve himself, go about 
his daily business as usual, and seem cheerful and 
sociable, so far as is possible. He regards this, not 
as a mode of drowning sorrow, nor in contempt of 
loss or of conventionalities, but as a moral achieve- 
ment worth his striving for in spite of its great cost 
to him. Instead of the motive and the action being 
appreciuted by those acquaintances who ought to 


Criticism not 
Sympathy 


support him and encourage his desire to rise above 
his crushing grief, they begin to whisper that he is 
lacking in a proper respect, and showing himself de- 
ficient in those finer feelings, sentiments, and affec- 
tions which he was supposed to have. They do not 
see, and do not want to see, that his actions are in a 
degree heroic, and consequently the result of those 
very feelings and sentiments in which they would find 
him deficient. Letters and spoken words of sympathy 
to one in sorrow go far toward helping him through, 
but their power is often impaired or annulled by the 
spirit of criticism on the mourner’s course, which 
emanates sometimes from those who have been readiest 
to show their sympathy in their more or less conven- 
tional way. When the mourner feels that he is un- 
derstood, and that his determination to be as strong 
and as brave as he can is appreciated instead of con- 
demned, his fellow-men have done their real duty 
toward him, which is one of love, and not of criticism. 


CAS 


Not Saluting by the Way 


Ay SEs Elisha the prophet, at his home on Mt, 

Carmel, was visited by the sorrowing woman 
of Shunem, whose only son lay dead in the prophet’s 
chamber above her house, he hastened to send help 
in her behalf by his servant Gehazi. And “he 
said to Gehazi, Gird up thy loins, and take my staff 
in thy hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any 
man, salute him not; and if any salute thee, an- 
swer him not again: and lay my staff upon the 
face of the child.” When a greater than Elisha 
would send out the seventy among his disciples to 
prepare the way for his coming with the message of 
life for the dead, he said to them, as to their method 
of service, ‘Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes: 
and salute no man by the way.” Thus, in the Old 
dispensation and in the New, it appears that, when a 
duty of immediate service is imperative, it may be 
necessary for a man to neglect what, under ordinary 
circumstances, is an act of simple kindly courtesy 
toward one’s fellows. A principle of this sort is ob- 
viously far reaching in its bearing upon personal 
conduct in God’s service. 

Greetings and salutations in the East are promi- 
nent and demonstrative above anything known in 
our Western world, and«they are accompanied by 
inquiries and mutual congratulations that tediously. 
prolong the time occupied in their exchange. More- 
over, they are deemed pre-eminently essential in social 
intercourse. Yet this only makes more marked and 
peculiar the injunction to neglect them, under certain 
circumstances. It is obviously not that they are of 
no value, but that there may be other things that at 
times are to be put above them to their ignoring, 
which is emphasized in such injunctions on this poitit 
as find a place in the sacred record. Stopping by 
the way in order to exchange salutations with others, 
may be an intermission of duty not to be tolerated by 
one who has a mission that demands instant and 
supreme attention. 

The man who sees a child struggling in the water 
for its life ought to rush for its rescue, even though, 
as he hurries to the river bank, he passes unnoticed 
another child crying over a broken toy. A child 
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sent for the doctor, in a case of life and death, has a 
duty to run with all speed, without stopping as he 
goes, to show special respect to au aged person, or to 
answer a neighbor's kind questions about his play- 
mates and his home plans. A delay of three minutes 
in an exchange of courtesies on the way to a railroad 
train may cause a passenger to faib of an appointment 
that involves the interests of hundreds. In fact, with 
life as it is, unless we refuse, in many a case, to make 
delay in, or divergences from, the path of immediate 
duty, we must fail of fidelity in important missions 
assigned to us in the providence of God. Salutations 
by the way may be quite proper and commendable, if 
we have the time for them; and again they may be a 
cause of evil consequences beyond our utmost thought, 
yet for which we are clearly responsible. 

This principle is applicable in every department 
of thought or action. It should be operative in our 
daily work, in home life, in going to and from our 
business, in shopping, in calling, in reading, in writ- 
ing, in teaching, in studying, in talking. Our main 
purpose for the time being should be constantly in 
mind, and in its pursuit it is unwise and unsafe to 
salute any man by the way, as we press toward the 
object of our special pursuit. It may be, indeed, that 
our main purpose for the hour is saluting men by the 
way, or that such saluting is a proper incident to our 
main purpose. In such a case, salutations and the 
exchange of courtesies must be attended to dutifully 
and with heartiness; but if the main purpose can best 
be reached by their ignoring, then their ignoring is 
our positive duty. 

The difference between a man of direct «purpose 
and a man of indirection is the difference between a 
man of power and a man of inefficiency; between 
a man with his eye fixed on the goal, pressing toward 
it as for his life, and a man whose eye is deflected by 
intervening attractions and obstacles, thinking rather 
of what is present with him than of the point he 
must reach at the soonest moment possible. Emer- 
son summed up the qualities of Napoleon in the 
assertion, ‘He would shorten a straight line to get at 
his purpose.” And whoever would employ a longer 
line than a straight one cannot be in haste to reach 
his purpose. 

Ifa man has real power over others for a given cause 
by the spoken or the written word, it will be found 
that he is direct in his purpose from beginning to end. 
Norhetorical finish, no attractive diversions of thought, 
no departure from the straight line to his goal, can 
strengthen his effort to influence others in behalf of 
that object which possesses his soul for the time being. 
Whatever enjoyment he would find in the play of 
thought or fancy, or in the interchange of social cour- 
tesies at ordinary times, he will stop to salute no man 
by the way when he is pressing for a point that he 
must reach at the earliest moment, carrying with him 
those whom he can sweep along on the same direct 
path. The straight line is the longest line permis- 
sible in such a man’s course. 

Illustrations are a help in the enforcement of a 
truth when they flash light on the straight path trav- 
eled in pursuit of that truth; but anecdotes having 
incidental linkings with the main course of argument 
or of appeal are not in anySense illustrations, how- 
ever pleasing they may be in themselves or in their 
associations; on the contrary, they obscure the light 
on the pathway. Divergences from the line of dis- 
cussion are a temptation to every quick mind in any 
line of purpose-writing or purpose-speaking ; and only 
he who bears constantly in mind the injunction, 
“Salute no man by the way,” is likely to press on 
determinedly in the direction of his main purpose and 
effort, in spite of those who would halt or hinder him. 

A man with no controlling purpose may make 
himself very agreeable to those whom he meets by 
the way, and may enjoy himself as he strolls along 
aimlessly, giving and receiving kindly greetings. 
But such a man is not a sure messenger in matters of 
life and death, when speed and directness are all- 

exential. The man who reaches his goal in time to 
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be of service in an emergency is the man who, with 


his face set as a flint, presses on in the live of his 
purpose, saluting no man by the way. 





The silences of the Bible are as im- 
Spirit of Lazarus? POrtant in their way as the words of 


Where was the 


the Bible. God has his purpose in 
restraining the writers of that Book from saying what 
they know men would like to know, as well as in saying 


what they know men ought to know. The reason for ° 


such silences we may not be able to discern, but we may 
be sure that there is a very good reason for them. Yet 
we often wonder that no more is said in the Bible about 
the life beyond this life, its realm, and its occupations, 
and'‘we long to have information that is denied us. A 
Canada correspondent voices the feelings of many, when 
he asks: 


Will you please give in Notes on Open Letters your view on 
Where was the soul of Lazarus during the four days his body 
was in the grave? A scholar in a Bible class asked the above 
question. Her teacher could not tell, But in reviewing the 
quarter’s lessons, the superintendent claimed that the soul of 
Lazarus, like that of his namesake in the parable, was in Para- 
dise. I see that Dr. McLaren only says ‘‘ Wherever it was.” 
What say you? 


Dr. McLaren seems to have the right idea as to this. 
He says that the soul of Lazarus was “ wherever it was,” 
and the Editor of The Sunday Schoo] Times agrees with 
him. If Lazarus had thought best to say anything on 
this point, and God had thought best to have the words 
of Lazarus recorded, we should all have read those words 
with interest. Perhaps we should then have known 
more on the subject than we do now, and perhaps not. 
Are we sure that Lazarus could have told in human lan- 
guage what he saw or experienced beyond the grave, so 
that we could comprehend him? Paul said it was not 
lawful for him to report his vision in the third heaven ; 
and it is possible that the laws of our human nature, with 
its limitation, stood in the way of such a report. “ Para- 
dise” and “ third heaven ” were simply Jewish terms for 
the state of the blessed; their use in the Bible shows 
nothing as to the location or occupation of the spirits of 
the redeemed. Our curiosity on this point must remain 
unsatisfied until we see Jesus as he is, and then we 
“shall be satisfied,” 
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One of the words that is popularly 
used with the largest measure of free- 
dom and with the smallest measure of 
intelligence is the word “inspiration.” Positiveness of 
emphasis in the use of that word is likely to correspond 
with indefiniteness as to its meaning in the mind of its 
user. He who has most reverence for the Bible as bring- 
ing him a message directly from God, is usually most 
cautious in any attempt to define “inspiration” as applica- 
ble, in its nature and its scope, to the writer and the 
writings of that Book, while he who employs the word 
with most vagueness of thought is likely to be sure that 
every other person ought to believe as much, or as little, 
on this subject, as he does. The earlier church councils 
did not attempt a formal definition of “ inspiration,” 
and there is no substantial agreement on that point 
among Christians generally to-day. The following 
question, from a reader in Kansas, is an illustration of 
the common vagueness in thought as to the scope and 
nature of inspiration. 


Scope and Limits 
of Inspiration 


Will you kindly answer this question, either privately, or 
through the columns of The Sunday School Times: Is the word 
Bible, as applied to the sacred Scriptures, of inspired authority ? 


That is a question which has its difficulties and perils to 
a man who desires to be counted “sound” and “ ortho- 
dox.” If he were tosay that “ the word ‘ Bible’ as applied 
to the sacred Scriptures” is not “ of inspired authority,” 
he might be suspected of lax views on the subject of in- 
spiration. If, on the other hand, he were to answer the 
question in the affirmative, he might be challenged to 
produce his proofs. It is safe, however,to say that the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testament, as ac- 
cepted by the Protestant churches, were not collected in 
their present form and specifically labeled “The Bible,” or 
“The Holy Bible,” by any person or persons who claimed 
to be specifically “inspired” for the work, The word 
“bible” simply means “book.” It was known in the 
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Greek and in the Latin before the days of Jesus, and, of 
course, before the canon of Scripture was completed. It 
does not appear in its original form in our English ver- 
sion. The title, * Biblia Sacra,” or “ Holy Bible,” was 
given to the collection of sacred books by Jerome when 
he issued the Latin version of The Bible popularly known 
as the Vulgate, and it has been generally used since then 
as the ordinary name for the sacred Scriptures. Yet 
this statement will hardly be sufficient to satisfy all minds 
on the subject. The moment that the word “ inspira- 
tion” is separated in the average Protestant mind from 
the Authorized Version of the Scriptures with its maryi- 
nal chronology, there is a state of unrest that calls for 


pity and tender dealing. 
Dilere. 
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Watch and Pray 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


ATCH! ’tis the word of the Master, 
He has bidden me watch and pray. 
Oh! swift is my soul with its answer, 
“ Lord, I would hear and obey ! 
But the work of the house is waiting, 
And the children are wanting their food, 
There are errands to do, the long day through, 
And I cannot watch as I would.” 


“Pray! ’tis the voice of the Master, 
I am fain to enter and be 

In the secret hush of his presence, 
Alone, just my Lord and me! 

But, people are crowding closely, 
And many a face meets mine; 

Traces of tears, and furrows of fears, 
Are on them, Lord divine.” 


“‘ And I cannot pray, for seeking 
To loose their burdens of care, 
And I cannot watch for striving 
To make dark places fair, 
Oh! what shall I do, dear Master? 
I am fain to dwell with thee, 
But the needs that throng—it were surely wrong 
If I cast them far from me!” 


* Clear from the heart of the glory 

Ringeth a word of the Lord : 

“ Thou art watching and praying, beloved one! 
My grace is upon thee poured ; 

For best is the praying and watching 
That ceaseth not early and late 

To bless the lost and the tempest-tossed, 
And to cheer their low estate.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Child-Life in the Lao 


By Mrs. E. B. McGilvary 


HEN a little brown baby first opens its black 
eyes to the light in the Lao country of North 
Siam, it does not find waiting for ita number of dainty 
little garments, such as even the poorest American 
mother tries to provide for her little one, for to have 
anything prepared beforehand would be considered un- 
lucky by a Lao mother. Besides, clothes for babies are 
regarded as a superfluous luxury, so that the little crea- 
ture is wrapped in any old piece of cloth that happens to 
be available, such as a bit of its mother’s old skirt, or its 
father’s loin-cloth, and is laid in a nest of old rags on 
the bamboo floor of the house. Sometimes, indeed, it 
has a cradle hung from the roof, either made of bamboo 
splints woven to form an oval basket, or made with 
square corners, the bottom and Upper rim being of teak- 
wood, and the sides of cord knotted to form meshes like 
those of a large fish-net. From the time the children 
are born until they are well-grown boys and girls, they 
scarcely ever have to wear any clothes when playing 
about at home. They seem to like clothes as little as an 
American small boy likes an overcoat, and apparently 
so much enjoy the freedom with which they can play 
equally well on land or in the water, that they would 
rather be cold, and sit crouched up, hugging themselves 
to keep warm, than put on any garments, 

A little child is too well dressed to need clothes if its 
little naked body is stained yellow with turmeric, and 
streaked or smeared with little dabs of lime or powder, 
and if its hair is adorned with a flower, its neck with a 





% ; 
chain, its wrists with bracelets, and its ankles with ank- 
lets of hammered silver from a quarter of an inch to an 

inch in diameter. When the children are older, they 
"dress just as grown people do. The little girl wears a 
scant little skirt striped round and round in different 
colors, and having a deep hem of dark brown. This is 
twisted in a knot, to confine it at the waist, and falls to 
the ankles. A gay cotton scarf is often worn about the 
shoulders. 

The boys’ costume consists of a long strip of bright- 
colored silk or cotton cloth fastened around the waist 
by a light knot in front, while the long ends are twisted 
together, brought up between the legs, and tucked in at 
the waist behind. The general effect is that of a sort of 
full trousers reaching about to,the knee. When boys 
reach the age of about fourteen, they are tatooed fan- 
tastically from knee to waist with black ink, in a pattern 
of more or less elaborate design. 

For the first few months of a child’s life its head is 
kept closely shaved, for the purpese of strengthening 
and improving the growth of the hair; and then, after 
the hair comes in thick and strong, it is allowed to grow, 
and is arranged exactly as their parents arrange their 
own hair. It is oiled, and tied in a beautiful little knot 
at the back of the head, if the child be a girl; or, if a 
boy, his hair is cut ‘“ Pompadour,” and stands up all 
over his head like the back of a shoe-brush. 

Many of the children are exceedingly pretty, with 
their soft brown skins, bright black eyes, and rich red 
lips; but their beauty is soon impaired by the constant 
use of cigarets and the habit of chewing betel-nut, 
which discolors and shrivels the lips and blackens the 
teeth. Sometimes a mother may be seen taking a wad 
of betel out of her mouth and putting it in the mouth of 
the little baby she is carrying astride her hip. 

The food of the country is curry and glutinous rice, 
and it seems to make fine, strong children, although 
often the coarseness of the food makes'the stomach large 
and prominent, and it is possible that many a tiny baby 
does not survive a long course of the pap made of rice 
and bananas steamed and pounded to a paste, with 
which the poor mite is fed whose mother’s milk fails. 

There are very few toys among this people, and there 
does not seem.to be such a thing as a Lao doll; but the 
children play with anything they can find, and are per- 
fectly delighted with the simplest foreign toy. They 
have, howéver, a number of games, something like “Tag,” 
“Prisoner’s Base,” “Hop Scotch,” “Bean Bags,” and 
other out-of-door games, which they like very much, and 
play at certain seasons, as our children do. Kite-flying 
is very popular at times, and exceedingly pretty kites 
do they make, in fancy shapes. A favorite game among 
the boys is a sort of football, which is played with a 
light ball of woven bamboo basket-work. The object of 
this game seems to be to keep the ball going as long as 
possible without letting it once drop to the ground. It 
is struck with foot, knee, shoulder, arm, head, or any 
portion of the body except the hand, which it is not con- 
sidered fair to use much; and in this game, as in the 
majority of their games, they have no score, and no one 
seems to win anything except the applause which greets 
a good stroke. 

Games, however, are perhaps not the most popular 
amusement, for there is nothing that a Lao child enjoys 
quite so much as fishing, whether it be with hook and 
line, with spears, nets, or scoops. In playing, the chil- 
dren speak a queer language of their own, bearing the 
same relation to Lao that the jargon called by children 
“Pig Latin ” does to English. 

It is very hard for a foreigner—even one who speaks 
Lao well—to understand what the children say to each 
other, as their speech is so full of the peculiar child 
idiom, and of terms used in play. The Lao people are 
very good to children, and are seldom guilty of any 
cruelty to them, although, when they are angry, they 
sometimes punish them quite severely. The children 
generally show by their freedom from restraint and fear 
that they are accustomed to be treated gently. As a 
rule, they seem to be included in all the family councils, 
and as they usually sit up to all hours of the night, and 
hear and see everything that is going on, there is not 
much that concerns their elders which they do not know. 

But, though they are sadly spoiled in some ways, and 
though their parents seem to take no pains to help them 
overcome faults of character, and rarely seem to have 
perfect control over their actions, yet the public opinion 
is so strong against unfilial behavior that the older chil- 
dren seldom outrage their parents’ feelings by any 
flagrant act of disobedience, and the children are far 
from being the least useful part of the community. 
From the time a chiid is a mere baby it is accustomed to 
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more or less responsibility. The little ones can belp 
care for the last baby, and often the most disagreeable 
task, such as the dirtiest bit of washing, is given the 
smallest child todo. But, as fast as a child grows up, it 
seems to shift its tasks upon those younger, so that some- 
times one hears of the older people sleeping late, while 
the little children get up and cook the rive which is to 
serve the family for meals all day. 

The children take the buffaloes to and from pasture, 
and may often be seen, two or three together, mounted 
on the back of one of these clumsy beasts, which they 
guide by a cord passed through its nose. They help 
in the rice-fields and in the vegetable gardens. Often a 
very small child does all the marketing for the family, 
both taking care of the few articles they wish to sell and 
purchasing the materials for the family curry, The 
children are taught how to weave cloth and make bas- 
kets, and do many useful things, but they get very little 
book knowledge. Very few girls can read or write, and 
only boys who have been in the priesthood know any- 
thing of such accomplishments; but as one boy at least 
out of almost every heathen family is put into the priest- 
hood for a short time, in order to make merit for his 
parents, more children do read and write than one would 
imagine under the circumstances. 

A child is controlled, not only by his parents, but by 
all his relatives, more or less, especially by the oldest 
brother of his mother. This uncle is consulted in all 
matters which relate to the child, and really seems, at 
times, to have more authority than the parents them- 
selves. A boy or girl does not dare marry without this 
oldest uncle’s consent, and, if he disapproves of any plan, 
it is generally given up, even if the parents approve. It 
is hard to tell where childhood in Lao ends, and man- 
hood and womanhood begins; for, as long as they live, the 
parents have great authority over their children, and the 
children are sometimes treated like mere infants long 
after they are grown and are parents themselves. 


East Orange, N. J. 
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Prayer 
By S. A. W. 


HIS is the work of prayer, 
Of all life’s work the crown— 
To breathe heaven’s vital air, 
And bring it down. 
Keene, N. H. 


CH? 
The Lower Motive for Bible Study 


By the Rev. C. A. Savage 


A* INTERESTING experiment was recently made 

by the president of one of our Western colleges, 
with his Freshman class, to test their knowledge of the 
Bible. On the blackboard he wrote out twenty-two ex- 
tracts from Tennyson. Each one of these extracts con- 
tained an allusion to some scriptural scene or truth, 
every oue of which would be almost as familiar to the or- 
dinary Bible student as thealphabet. There were thirty- 
four young men in the class, most of them born in Ohio 
and Central New York,sons of lawyers, teachers, preach- 
ers, merchants, and farmers, and more than half of them 
were church-members. These men were asked to ex- 
plain on paper the scriptural allusions thus taken from 
Tennyson. The result showed a most deplorable igno- 
rancé of the Bible. 

Nine of the thirty-four failed to understand the quota- 
tion, “ My sin was as a thorn among the thorns that girt 
thy brow.” Eleven did not know what was referred to 
by “the manna in the wilderness.” Sixteen knew noth- 
ing about the “wrestling of Jacob with the angel.” 
Twenty-six were ignorant of “ Joshua’s moon,” and 
twenty-eight of “Jonah’s gourd.” As to all the other 
quotations there were similar results. 

If this examination may be taken as a fair test,—and 
surely the conditions were favorable for such a one,—it 
indicates a very meager knowledge of the Bible in our 
country, even among those who are supposed to know it 
best. These students were nearly all from Christian 
homes, and presumably graduates from Sunday-schools. 
The examination certainly was not creditable to the in- 
struction given in those homes and Sunday-schools, and 
suggests several things that are well worth thinking about. 

Among other things, it suggests one of the reasons why 
a knowledge of the Bible is necessary for a man or wo- 
man who has an ambition to be considered intelligent 
and well informed. The world’s best literature is fuil of 
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Bible quotations and allusions. Read Shakespeare, Ba- 
con, Carlyle, Browning, Goethe, Schiller, Victor Hugo, 
Dante, Tolstoi, Emerson, Longfellow, George Eliot,—any 
standard and reputable author you may choose to name,— 
and you are liable to find, on almost any page, some 
reference to the Word of God, or quotation from it. Even 
the best writers in our daily papers are constantly using 
such references and quotations. Now what does this 
single fact prove? Plainly two things. First, that the 
best literary men regard the. Bible as a rich mine of 
truth from which to draw their intellectual supply ; and, 
second, the young man or woman who is ignorant of the 
Bible is behind the times. He is ignorant of what he is 
expected to know, and there is no excuse for his igno- 
rance. 

In a recent number of Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner says, in relation to students in our col- 
leges, “ Some of these pupils are victims of the idea that 
the Bible should not be read by the young, for fear they 
will be prejudiced in a religious way before their minds 
are mature enough to select a religion for themselves, 

“ Now, wholly apart from its religious or from its ethical 
value, the Bible is the one book that no intelligent person 
who wishes to come into contact with the world of 
thought, and to share the ideas of the great minds of the 
Christian era, can afford to be ignorant of. It is not at 
all a question of religion, or of theology, or of dogma, 
it is a question of general intelligence. A boy or girl at 
college, in the presence of the works set for either to 
master, without a fair knowledge of the Bible is an ig- 
noramus, and is disadvantaged accordingly.” 

A testimony like this, from such a source, should have 
much weight with young men and young women in pre- 
paration for colleges. It should have weight with every 
one who has been growing into the idea that the Bibleis 
a text-book only fit for children. 

If there were no other reason for a familiarity with the 
sacred Scriptures except the intellectual culture and the 
refinement of thought and taste and style that they give, 
that reason alone would be sufficient to demand their dili- 
gent study. Professor Bowen, in ‘“‘ A Layman’s Study of 
the English Bible,” says: “‘ These books contain a body of 
history, poetry, and philosophy, the study of which has 
done more than any other cause to modify the course 
and happiness of thinking men on the earth, and to color 
and direct the whole course of modern civilization. It 
is not too much tosay that the books of the Old and New 
Testaments have exerted more influence on the course of 
human affairs among civilized nations than all other 
books put together. Their imprint is on most of the 
literature, the philosophy, the legislation, and the history 
of the past seventeen hundred years.” 

Even from a literary point of view, it is safe to say the 
world has seen no historian or legislator that surpasses 
Moses, and no dramatist with a broader grasp than Job, 
and no poet with a sweeter song than David, and no 
philosopher with shrewder wisdom than. Solomon, and 
no seer with a keener vision than Isaiah ; it has seen no 
narrator with a more faithful pencil than Matthew, 
no biographer with a more loving touch than John, no 
pleader with a more subtle analysis than Paul, no painter 
with such wondrous naturalness, no teacher with such 
marvelous wisdom, no preacher with so divine an in- 
sight, no thinker with such a grasp of truth, no author 
of such pure, practical maxims, no speaker of such 
golden, winsdime words, as Jesus the Christ. 

Setting aside, then, if we will, all the ethical in- 
struction and spiritual guidance which the Bible con- 
tains, there can be no doubt about the opinion expressed 
so often by the world’s thoughtful men, that of all the 
books of the world the Bible is the greatest educator, the 
safest guide, the most valuable companion. If you are 
looking for models of literary style, search the Bible. 
I{ you are searching for models of taste, go to the Bible. 
If you are oy the lookout for maxims of worldly pru- 
dence, study the Book of Proverbs. 
for the basis of law, study the Ten Commandments, If 
you want to find the best compendium of rules for moral 
conduct, read the Sermon on the Mount and the Epistles 
of Paul. If you area lover of poetry the most tender, 
the most musical, full of sentiments the loftiest and most 
inspiring, read over and over again the Book of Psalms. 

These motives may be on a lower plane than those 
usually emphasized for Bible study, but it is well to con- 
sider them, for there are not a few men and women 
whose lives are best reached by those motives which are 
lower and prudential. In trying to reach men it is per- 
fectly legitimate to emphasize the lower motives, if they 
are not prepared for the higher. The lowest round ofa 
ladder is one step towards the highest. 


Orange, N. J. 
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The Story of a Sunday-School 


By the Rev. E. M. Fergusson 


F YOU ever spend a week in one of the beautiful sub- 
urban homes that make up the city of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, your entertainer will probably invite you, 
some fine afternoon, to drive out to see the Mary E. 
Wilson Memorial Chapel at Washingtonville, among 
the hills on the other side of the First Mountain. And, 
if you are wise, you will go. 

The little building stands on an elevated lot, about two 
miles from Plainfield, at the fork of the roads that lead 
to Summit and Morristown. The ground in front de- 
scends in graceful terraces, overlooking a placid sheet of 
water and a noisy brook just across the way. The rough 
trap boulders that make the wall areclad inivy. Within, 
the high roof, curving rafters, stained glass, and rich 
hanging lamps, give an air of taste and elegance; while 
the kindergarten chairs and curtain at the far end, the 
small but commodious library-room with its ticket win- 
dow at the vestibule, and the room for the superintend- 
ent’s Bible class, just off the pulpit recess, show that 
grace has not been considered before Sunday-school 
utility. 

It is not because this chapel is-an architectural gem, 
however, that it is worthy of description here, but be- 
cause it is an illustration of what united Christian effort 
can do. The building is the home of the Washington- 
ville Union 8unday-school, that began life about thirty- 
five years age, just as thousands of other similar enter- 
prises began, in a little Sunday-school gathering at the 
village schoolhouse down the road. The Sunday-school, 
which owns the chapel, is still without a pastor, and un- 
connected with any denomination or church, the only 
addition to its organization, beyond the election of trus- 
tees, being the formation of a senior and a juniot Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. Neither does it owe its present 
excellence to any controlling personality, True, the 
great preachers and Sunday-school men of Plainfield— 
like Dr, Hurlbut, Dr. A. H. Lewis, and Dr. H. K. Carroll 
of The Independent—have, at various times, assisted at 
the Sunday evening preaching services which the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has aided for many years in 
keeping up; but to none of these, so far as I can find, is 
the distinctive character of the enterprise due. 

I paid a visit, a Sunday or two ago, to the chapel and 
ite friends, to see if I could discover the secret of their 
success, There were about sixty-five present, and the 
gathering looked very like dozens of other Sunday- 
schools that I have visited, with its knot of earnest 
workers, its ten or fifteen adult scholars, its three or four 
classes of interested young people, and its group of 
** little tots’ at the end of the room, behind their curtain, 
their muddy shoes telling of the long walk some of them 
had taken over the soft roads. But for the bad walking, 
I was assured, half as many more would have been 
present. The exercises were very simple, The circles 
of class chairs were far enough apart to give every teacher 
a fair chance, and the quiet interest shown by all through- 
out the study period was remarkable. Behind the cur- 
tain the bright primary teacher spread her sand-tray 
before the scholars, and, with simple objects cut from 
white paper, made the map of Palestine alive with the 
people and the scenes in the lessons of the quarter. It 
was just a good, successful country Sunday-school. 

“ Teil me how you got this beautiful building,” I asked 
one of the teachers as we walked home. “ It was the 
gift of a rich man,—was it not?” 

“ Partly,” he answered. ‘“‘ We never would have had 
it if we had not all worked together from the start,” 

“ When did you begin to work for it?” 

* About six or seven years ago. The school had been 
getting larger, and we were badly crowded over there 
in the schoolhouse; so our ladies had already raised 
several hundred dollars toward a chapel fund. Then, in 
some way, I think through our superintendent, we got 
Mr, John F. Wilson interested in our work. He is not 
a church-member himself, but his wife, before her death, 
was an active member of the First Baptist Church. He 
promised to give us a thousand dollars if we would name 
the chapel after her, and we brought it up in the Sunday- 
school Association, and accepted his offer. Then, of 
course, we went to him with our plans, and he took a 
great deal of interest in them, He insisted that we 
ought to have a better lot, and, after several months of ne- 
gotiation, I managed to get this fine corner lot that we 
now have, and he paid for it. Then we got an architect, 
Mr. Oscar S. Teale of Plainfield, to give us this design. 
When we came to figure upon the cost, it was far beyond 
what we could afford ; but Mr. Wilson told us to go ahead, 
and the money would be raised somehow. 
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“So we all set to work. It seemed as if everybody in 
the neighborhood found something to do to help us, The 
men and boys started to haul stone from the top of the 
mountain. We worked all the winter of 1889 gathering 
these boulders, picking them out with care, and hauling 
them down the mountain to the chapel Jot. Many other 
friends helped us in various ways. One gave the Port- 
land cement, and others some of the lumber.” 

“ How much did the building cost?” 

“ About six thousand dollars altogether. The people 
here raised a thousand dollars in money, and gave an- 
other thousand in labor and materials, The rest was 
given by Mr. Wilson. He kept seeing one thing after 
another that needed to be done, and putting it in.” 

“ When was the chapel finished ? ” 

“ We dedicated it on Washington’s Birthday, 1890. 
The school assembled in the old schoolhouse, and 
marched over the bridge and up the road, the children 
singing ‘The Banner of the Cross.’ It was a proud day 
for all of us.” 

It was not hard to believe this last, as I noted the 
pride with which all seemed to regard their beloved 
chapel. I was told of the pains with which they toiled 
to grade the terraces, how the fine bell was chosen and 
paid for, and how the young men clubbed together and 
put up the ample horse-sheds on the rear of the lot, The 
building seemed to be a very sacrament of beauty, en- 
nobling all that was done within its walls. The hand- 
some woodwork and furnishings, after five years of use, 
show nota trace of boyish vandalism ; indeed, I pity the 





Mary E. Wilson Memoria) Chapel. 


(From a photograph.) 


urchin that first experiments in that direction,—if his 
fellows catch him. 

And the work seems to have been worthy of the work- 
shop. The Sunday-school has always been well at- 
tended, and now enrols over a hundred, including almost 
every child in the little village aud/for a mile around. 

The Sunday evening meetings—preaching services, 
when a preacher can be found—bring out a fair audience. 
The Christian Endeavor Society, organized soon after 
entering the new-chapel, numbers about thirty active 
members, and its Tuesday evening prayer-meetings are 
full of interest. Thursday afternoon the juniors gather, 
under the leadership of the skilful and devoted primary 
teacher, who is also superintendent of the home depart- 
ment of twenty-four pupils, scattered, most of them, in 
cottages along the mountain-side. 

Last winter, at the solicitation of the leaders, an evan- 
gelist, the Rev. Arthur Crane, labored for a week in the 
chapel, and over thirty professed conversion, one whole 
family coming out on the Lord’s side. The spiritual in- 
terest has never died away since then, and is still tender. 
The teachers and officers, except the superiftendent, re- 
side in the vicinity, and all work together in caring for 
the souls of old and young. 

This has never been a self-centered work. Not long 
ago the school sent out a committee of workers to hold 
services in a neighboring community, and wake up its 
moribund Sunday-school. Oneof the teachers is town- 
ship secretary, and has organized the six or seven scat- 
tered schools of his district, holding two or more helpful 
institutes each year. The school always sends a good 
delegation to the county convention, even if, as last fall, 
they have to drive twenty miles to reach it. 

“ Don’t they ever talk about organizing a church and 
calling a pastor?” I inquired of my oracle. 

“Oh, yes! some of the people would like to have 
steady preaching. But then we all belong to churches 
in Plainfield, and there are not enough of any one de- 
nomination to give it the lead. Besides, I don’t believe 
we could support a minister; and we are getting along 
very well as it is.” 

“ Have you had any ‘church fights’ in your history?” 

“No; we have got along so far in delightful peace 
and Christian Larmony. Some of us are Methodists, 
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some are Presbyterian, the superintendent is a Baptist; 
but we seem to know nothing but Christ. The only 
question that divides us is as to whether it is wise to 
raise money by fairs and festivals. There are some that 
would like to have them. But so far, I am glad to say, 
the anti-festivals have kept in the majority. .We raise 
all the money we need—about three hundred dollars 
year—by monthly envelopes,” 

“ What, do you think, is the secret of your success ?” 

“ Well, we have always aimed for spiritual results; 
and I think that is largely due to our superintendent, 
He is a faithful, earnest Christian man. He never tries 
to make a sensation or do anything for effect, but he 
works hard himself, and he helps the rest of us to work, 
for the souls of our scholars.” 

And so I found what I came for. 
blessed them. 


Trenton, N. J. 


No wonder God has 
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Four Little Buttons. 
By Mary B. Johnston 


RS. BURTON was just finishing a dress for her 

little daughter. ‘‘ Now I must have four buttons 

for the yoke,” she said. So, taking down her button- 
bag, she emptied the contents into her lap. 

“ Here, this is what I want.” And she laid four little 
buttons on the table at her side, Then she gathered the 
rest from her lap, and put them away, 

She had not noticed that one had quietly rolled off of 
the table to the floor, neither did she hear a little voice 
call, “‘ Billee, Billee, where are you?” 

** Down here on the floor, behind the curtain.” 

“Why?” 

*’Cause I don’t want to be sewed on a little girl’s 
dress.” 

“No, neither do I. Don’t you remember how Sallie 
used to jerk us-open, and say ‘hateful buttons’? ” 

“ Hush, don’t talk so loudly. I’ll come down there 
to you,” 

Mrs. Burton thought her foot must have touched the 
table, for another little button rolled down on the floor. 

“‘ Bobbie, O Bobbie, where are you?” 

* Down here with Billee.” 

“T want to come down. Don’t you remember how 
Sallie’s hair used to catch on us, and she nearly pulled 
us to pieces, wishing there never were any buttons?” 

“Yes; and how she used to bang the doors, and talk 
cross? ” - 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ Suppose we all hide so we can’t be sewed on. 
much more fun ini the bag, if it was dark.” 

Just then the door opened. 

“ Why, Jessie, are you home from school?” 

“ Yes, mama dear; didn’t you know it was time? I 
had good lessons tov,” she added brightly, as she gave 
her mother a kiss. “Miss Bradley says I shall soon be 
ahead of my class.” 

She took off her hat and put itaway, and, unbuttoning 
her coat, said : 

** Aren’t these nice big buttons,mama? I always like 
to button and unbutton them. And how pretty my dress 
is! Whata dear sweet mother you are todo so much 
forme! Are these the buttons you are going to put on? 
They were on Cousin Sallie’s dress,—weren’t they? There 
are only two here on the table. Will it only need two? 
Goody! there’s the lunch-bell. Come on, mama dear, 
I’m as hangry as a bear.” 

Mrs. Burton laid down her work, and the two went out 
together. 

* Billee, O Billee! did you hear that? ” 

iii Yes.” 

“T don’t believe she’d act that way!” 

“TI don’t, either. Did you notice how gently she 
talked?” 

“Yes, and she didn’t slam the door,—did she?” 

“Nor say one cross word,” 

* Billee!” 

“ What?” 

“ I believe it would be nice to be on Aer dress.” 

“Sodol. Let’s get up again.” 

And when Mrs. Burton came back, she was surprised 
to find all the little buttons in 2 row on the tale. 


Lebanon, Pa. 
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LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1895 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry...........c000s sree sereveserees Mark 11 : 1-11 

2. April 14.—The Wicked Husbandmen..............-.0-+.+-+:0-ss000 Mark 12 : 1-12 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 15 : 3-14.) 

3. April 21, —Watchfulness. covecenee batt, 24 : 42-51 

4. April 28.—The Lord's Supper. ...00....0s.scsssseeerseeeeeereeesonensnee Mark 14 : 12-26 

5. May 5.—The Agony in Gethseman ..Mark 14 : 32-42 





















6. May 12.—Jesus Before the High-Priest........... -oseee Mark 14 : 53-64 
7. May 19.—Jesus Before PHate............ccccesecesrerercserennenreeesenee Mark 15: 1-15 
8. May 26.—Jesus on the Cross. Mark 15 : 22-37 
9 June 2,—The Resurrection Of Jesus..............c..ssesesseerrenes Mark 16: 1-8 
10, June 9.—The Walk to Emmaus Luke 24 : 13-82 
11, June 16.—Peter and the Risen Lord................cccccceeeecenenenee John 21 : 417 
12. June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting Words......... execesinenniagiiti Luke 2 : 44-53 


13. June 30.—Review. 


LYEX 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 45.—The Master’s Farewell 
Words 


I, Review. 

Recall the tone of sadness, coupled with confidence, in 
Jesus’ words with the disciples at the close of the day of con- 
troversy, his clear perception of the approach of death, and 
strong desire to eat the passover with the disciples before the 
crisis, should come, Consider the contemptible littleness of 
the dispute of the disciples, the keen disappointment it must 
have caused the Master, and gentle and loving rebuke he ad- 
ministered. Note the sadness and pity, yet severity, of his 
reference to his betrayer, and his relief when the disturbing 
presence was withdrawn. Recall the calmness of Jesus as he 
reminded the disciples that that passover was to be his last, 
and the extraordinary sense of personal significance mani- 
fested in the institution of the new ordinance. Consider 
specially his thought of his death as ministering to the estab- 
lishment of a new covenant between God and man. 

II. Tue, Brsricat MateR1aL.—Matthew 26 : 30-35; Mark 
14: 26-31; Luke 22: 31-38; John 13: 31 to 17 : 26. 

1. Peter’s Denials Foretold (Matt, 26 : 30-35; Mark 14: 
26-31; Luke 22: 31-38; John 13 : 31-38). While Matthew 
and Mark place this warning after the departure for Geth- 
semane (Matt, 26: 30; Mark 14: 26), Luke (Luke 22 : 34, 39) 
aud John (John 14: 31; 18: 1) assign it to the conversation 
in the upper room., The context in Luke and John com- 
mends their arrangement. It is possible that Matthew and 
Mark have anticipated in assigning the departure for Geth- 
semane so early, and that it should be placed after their ac- 
count of the warning of Peter. But the warning may have 
been given twice,—in the supper room and on the way to 
Gethsemane. It would be like Peter to need the repeated 
word; and the vehement protestation of loyalty as given by 
Matthew and Mark seems like a repetition of words earlier 
uttered, as we have them in Luke and John. See Andrews 
(pp. 494-496). 

Recall the relief felt by Jesus at the departure of Judas, 
and note his conception of the end that was so near (John 13: 
31, 32). Consider his new and significant commandment (vs. 
33-35). Mark the characteristic questions of Peter (vs. 36, 
37), the loving reply of Jesus (Luke 22 : 31, 32), Peter’s pro- 
fession of loyalty, and the prediction of his denials (Luke 22 : 
33, 34; John 13 : 37, 38). Note the clearness of Jesus’ 
knowledge that his betrayal was to come that night. Com- 
pare Luke 22 : 35-38 with Matthew 10: 9-14 and parallels, 
and Luke 10: 4-12, and consider the reason for the changed 
instructions (see Luke 12: 51-53; Mark 13 : 9-13; Matt. 
26:31; John 18: 8,9). Such warnings, taken with the pre- 
diction of a betrayal, and the evident hostility of the leaders, 
must have filled the disciples with sadness and fear. They 
had believed that Jesus was the Messiah, and that God was 
about’ to fulfil his promises; but, notwithstanding Jesus’ fre- 
quent allusions, and the obvious meaning of some prophecies 
(Isa, 53), they could not think of a dying Messiah. Forget- 
ting the struggle confronting his own spirit, the Master seeks 
to comfort his disciples. 

2, The Master’s Words of Comfort (John 14). Consider the 
basis for comfort (v. 1; read Rev. Ver. marg.), the purpose of 
the Master’s departure (vs. 2, 3), of all his ministry (vs. 4-11), 
and the relation of this departure to the disciples’ present life 
(vs. 12-14). Consider the promise to return, specially in the 
person of the “other Advocate” (vs. 15-24), and the parting 
gift of peace (vs, 25-29). Consider the undercurrent of the 
Master’s thoughts (vs. 30,31). Note the rising from table. 
Perhaps the last passover hymn (Psa. 115-118; see Eder- 
skeim, IT, 533, and Andrews, p. 496) was sang at this time 

(Main. 26:30- Mark 14:26). it is -up posed that John 15-17 


was spoken in the upper room, Jesus and the disciples stand- 
ing and delaying to depart for Gethsemane. See Andrews 
(pp. 496, 497). 

3. The Master's Words of Admonition (John 15). For the 
vine as representing the people of God, see Psalm 80 : 8-19 
and Isaiah 5: 1-7, Note that these vines disappointed their 
Husbandman. Jesus named himself the true-vine, and bade 
his “branches” bring forth fruit (John 15: 1-17). On the 
possibility of such continued union with an absent Master, 
see John 14 : 16, 17, 20-28, 28. Consider the fitness of such 
admonition for these sad disciples. Note the forewarning 
against persecution which should meet them, as it was meet- 
ing him, and for his sake (15: 18-25), and their appoint- 
ment with the Spirit as his witnesses against his enemies (vs. 
26, 27). 

4. Further Consolation and Instruction (John 16). Note the 
reason for the preceding admonition (vs. 1-4), and the renewed 
reference to his departure (vs.5,6). Consider the expediency 
of his going, and the ministry about to be rendered by the 
other Advocate to the world (vs. 8-11) and to the disciples 
(vs. 12-15). Note the plainer speaking concerning these 
perplexing things (vs. 16-30), and the concluding disclosure 
of Jesus’ own inner emotions while he thus gave himself to 
the comforting and admonishing of the disciples (vs. 31-33). 
Note the mark of victory in verse 21. 

5. The Intercessory Prayer (John 17). Having spoken thus 
for the comfort and admonition of the disciples, the Lord 
turned to God in prayer for them. Note the five petitions : 
(1) verses 1-5, (2) verses 6-16, (3) verses 17-19, (4) verses 
20-23, (5) verse 24. Consider the dangers which Jesus feared 
for his disciples. Note his conception of the basis of Chris- 
tian unity, and his ardent desire that it might be main- 
tained. Consider the closing confession of his life’s purpose 
(vs. 25, 26). 

Conclusion. Mark the calmness of spirit in which Jesus, 
face to face with death, was able, not simply to look beyond 
it to victory, but to see victory in it, and so to give his self- 
forgetting thought to the strengthening of the disciples for 
the coming trial of their faith. 


ASA 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 5, May 5, 18905 
The Agony in Gethsemane 


GoLpEeNn Text: The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it? —John 18 ; 11. 


Lesson Text 


(Mark 14 : 32-42. Memory verses: 34-36.) 
Study connection in verses 27-52 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
$2 And they came to a place 32 And they come unto'a place 
which was named Geth-sém/’a-ne: which was named Gethse- 
and he saith to his disciples, Sit mane: and he saith unto his 
ye here, while I shall pray. disciples, Sit ye here, while I 
33 And he taketh with him 33 pray. And hetaketh with him 
Péter and James and John, and Peter and James and John, 
began to be sore amazed, and to and began to be greatly 
be very heavy ; amazed, and sore truubled. 
34 And saith unto them, My 34 And he saith unto them, My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful unto soul is exceeding sorrowful 
death : tarry ye here, and watch. even unto death: abide ye 
35 And he wentforwarda little, 35 here,and watch. And he went 
and fell on the ground, and forward a little, and fell on the 
prayed that, if it were possible, ground, and prayed that, if it 
the hour might pass from him. were possible, the hour might 
36 And he said, Abba, Father, 36 pass away from him. And he 
all things are possible unto thee ; said, Abba, Father, all things 
take away this cup from me: are possible unto thee ; remove 
nevertheless, not what I will, but this cup from me: howbeit not 
what thou wilt. what I will, but what thou 
37 And he cometh, and findeth 37 wilt. And he cometh, and 
them sleeping, and saith unto findeth them sleeping, and 
Péter, Si’mon, sleepest thou? saith unto Peter, Simon, sleep- 
couldest not thou watch one est thou? couldest thou not 
hour? 38 watch one hour? * Watch and 
38 Watch ye and pray, lest ye pray, that ye enter not into 
enter into temptation. The spirit temptation : the spirit indeed 
truly is ready, but the flesh is is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
weak. 39 And again he went away, and 
39 And again he went away, prayed, saying the same words. 
and prayed, and spake the same 40 And again he came, and found 
words, them sleeping, for their eyes 
40 And when he returned, he were very heavy; and they 
found them asleep again, (for wist not what to answer him. 
their eyes were heavy,) neither 41 And he cometh the third time, 
wist they what to answer him. and saith unto them, Sleep on 
41 And he cometh the third now, and take your rest : it is 
time, and saith unto them, Sleep enough; the hour is come; 
on now, and take your rest : it is behold, the Son of man is be- 
enough, the hour is come; be- trayed into the hands of sin- 
hold, the Son of man is betrayed 42 ners. Arise, let us be going: 
into the hands of sinners. behold, he that betrayeth me 
42 Rise up, let us go; lo, hethat is at hand. 
betrayeth me is at hand. 


i) 





1Gr. an enclosed piece of ground. *Or, Watch ye, and pray that ye enter 
not 

The American Revisers would substitute “krew” fer “ 
verse 40. 


wist” in 


Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
Oo 
Lesson Toric: The Son Suffering Alone. 


1. The Weary Disciples, vs. 33, 37, 38, 49- 
OUTLINE: < 2. The Solitary Sufferer, vs. 32, 34-36, 39. 
3- The Timely Counsels, vs. 34, 38, 41, 42- 


ss 
Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—Mark 14 : 32-42. The agony in Gethsemane, 
T.—Luke 22 : 30-46. Agony of suffering. 
W.—John 17 : 1-8. The hour is come. 

T.—John 18: 1-11. Betrayed. 

F.—Heb. 2: 9-18. Perfect through suffering. 
S.—Heb. § : 1-9. Gaining strength by prayer. 
S.—Heb. 10: 1-10. The Father's will. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


FKSAS~ 
Lesson Analysis 


I, THE WEARY DISCIPLES. 


1. Selected Companions : 
He taketh with him Peter and James and John (33). 
Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John (Matt. 17 : 1). 
He took with him Peter and ne two sons of Zebedee (Matt. 26 : 87). 
He re 2 man to follow ... save Peter, and James, and John 
(Mar : 37). 


2. Overcome of Sleep : 
He cometh, and findeth them sleeping (37). 

Sleeping, for their eyes were very heavy (Mark 14 : 40). 

They that were with him were heavy with sleep (Luke 9 : 82). 

Being borne down by his sleep he fell tows. from the third story 
(Acts 20 : 9). 


3- Willing of Spirit : 
The spirit indeed is willing (38). 
Whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring (Exod. 35 : 5). 


Thy ple offer themselves willingly (Psa. 110 : 3). 
To will is present with me (Rom. 7 ; 18). 


4. Weak of Plesh : 
The flesh is weak (38). 
The flesh profiteth nothing (John 6 : 68). 


In my flesh, dwelleth no good thing (Rom. 7 : 18). 
It was weak through the flesh (Rom. 8 : 3). 


II. THE SOLITARY SUFFERER. 
1. Alone: 
Sit ye here, while I pray (32). 
I have trodden the wine-press alone (Isa. 63 : 3). 


When even was come, he was there alone (Matt. 14; 23), 
He went forward a little, ... and prayed (Mark 14 ; 35), 


2. Sorrowful : 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful even wnto death (34), 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief (Isa. 53 : 8). 


How am I straitened till it be accom plished (Luke 12 : 50). 
Now is my soul troubled (John 12 : 27). 


3- Prostrate : 
He... fell on the ground, and prayed (35). 
David fasted, . . . and lay all night upon the earth (2 Sam. 12 : 16). 


Then the king. . fell upon his face, and worshipped (Dan. 2: 46). 
They fell on their ‘face, and were sore afraid (Matt. 17 : 6), 


4. Submissive : 
Howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt (36). 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away (Job 1 : 21), 


Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight (Matt. 11 : 26). 
I seek not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me (John 
4 . 


Ill. THE TIMELY COUNSELS, ‘ 


1. To Watchfuiness : 
Abide ye here, and watch (34). 
What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch (Mark 13 : 87). 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith (i Cor. 16 : 13). 
Blessed is he that watcheth (Rev. 16 : 15). 


2. To Prayerfuiness : . 
Pray, that ye enter not into temptation (38). 
Pray to thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 6 : 6 


). 
They — always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 
Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. 5 : 17). 


3- To Withdrawal : 


It is enough; the hour is come... . Arise, let us be going 
(41, 42). 
Let us be going : he is at hand that noteareshs ze (Matt. 26 : 46). 
If... yeseek me, let these go their way (John 18 
Cast iky garment about thee, and follow me (Acts i: 8). 


Oo 


Verse 32.—‘' Sit ye here, while I pray.’’ (1) The halted disciples ; 

(2), The solitary Saviour; (3) The agonizing prayer. 

erse 34.—‘"My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” (1) 
The submissive Lord; (2) The exceeding sorrow ; (3) The overshad- 
owing death. 

Verse 36.—“ Not what I will, but what thou wilt.” (1) Natural de- 
sire disavowed; (2) Complete submission affirmed.—(1) Self sacri- 
anes: (2) God exalted, 

Verse 37.—‘‘ Couldest thou not watch one hour?’ (1) The duty 

Theinguir (2) The fealty avowed ; (3) The failure discovered ; (4) 

é inquiry pressed. 

Verse 38.—‘*The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak,” 
(1) The required fideliiy ; (2) The responsive spirit ; (3) The incom- 
petent flex 

Verse 40 — They wist not what to answer hiin.’’ (1) Convicted of 
deficiency ; (2) Conscious of integrity ; (3) Surprised at themselves. 

Verse 41.—‘ Behold, the Son of man is betrayed.’’ The betrayal: 
(1) Its concoction ; (2) Its consummation ; (3) Its consequences. 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


The Lord’s Betrayal 


Foretold in prophecy (Psa. 41:9; Zech. 11 : 12, 13). 
Foretold by himself (Mark 14:18; John 13: 21). 
Desired by the rulers ( Matt. 26 : 3-5; John 11 : 47-53). 
Arranged with Judas (Matt. 26 : 14-16; Luke 22 : 3-6). 
Consummated (Mark 14 : 41-46 ; John 18 : 1-13). 
Bemoaned (Matt. 27 : 3-10; Acts 1 : 16-19), 
Stigmatized (Matt. 10:4; Mark 8 : 19). 





























































































































Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Matthew and Mark both place 
& prediction of Peter's denial after the departure to the 
Mount of Olives. Luke and John, however, connect a simi- 
lar prediction with what occurred in the upper room in 
Jerusalem. If there was but one prediction of the denial, it 
should therefore be assigned to the place indicated in Luke 
and John. It is probable that Matthew and Mark tell of a 
farther conversation on the subject which occurred on the 
way to Gethsemane, since they vary in details from the other 
two evangelists. 

Piace.—Gethsemane, a garden at the foot of the western 
slope of the Mount of Olives, across the brook Kidron. The 
traditional site, which is about half a mile from the eastern 
gates of the city, cannot be far from the exact spot, though 
Dr. Thomson and others locate it in a more secluded place, a 
little northeast of the traditional site, 

Timze.—Late on Thursday, after the 15th of Nisan had 
begun, according to Jewish reckoning. Probably before mid- 
night, however, so that according to our reckoning it was still 
April 6, A. D. 30, in the thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s life 
on earth, A. U. C. 783. 

Prersons.—Our Lord, with. the eleven disciples; Peter, 
James, and John in particular. Luke mentions an angel 
“ strengthening him.” 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 26 : 36-46; Luke 22: 
39-46, compare John 18; 1. 


- 


Critical Notes 


Verse 32,—Unto a place: Greek, “an enclosed piece of 
ground;” John 18:1, “a garden.” The former probably 
refers to the entire “farm,” and the latter to the orchard of 
olive-trees. The name means “ oil-press.” Olive-trees 
abounded in that region. E’ght still stand at the traditional 
site, each of which has paid a special tax since A. D. 636; 
but probably none of them is as old as the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Titus had all the trees in that vicinity cut down 
during the seige. The brook was a winter torrent called 
Kidron, which means either “ black,” or “of the cedars.” 
The blood from the temple drained into Kidron, hence it 
bore no resemblance to our rural brooks. It is not known 
whether there was a dwelling on the “place.” The name 
has naturally been associated with the bruising of the Lord 
for our iniquities,— Unto his disciples: Eight of them, as the 
next verse shows.—Sit ye here, while I pray: They would form 
an outer watch in the impending danger, of which they must 
have had some premonition by this time (comp. vs. 27-30). 
Our Lord speaks of the coming struggle as prayer, since he 
would be alone with his Father, even when in agony. 

Verse 33.—Taketh with him: Into a more secluded spot, 
probably farther off the main path from Jerusalem.—Peier 
and James and John: On the Mount of Transfiguration these 
had been his attendants, witnessing his glory ; now they were 
to be near him in his anguish, though they did not remain 
awake to witness it. The presence of these most intimate 
disciples seems to have been a source of comfort tothe Man of 
Sorrows, though they were powerless to aid him, and even too 
weary to respond to him.—Began to be greatly amased : 
Matthew, “to be sorrowful.” The stronger expression -used 
here refers to the mental effect of the wo that comes upon 
him.—And sore troubled: So in Matthew; in both Gospels 
the Authorized Version renders “very heavy.” This ex- 
pression suggests the feeling of desolation, as if he were for- 
saken of all, cast forth into solitude. 

Verse 34.—My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unio death: 
Our Lord was a real man; his human soul was capable of 
intense suffering, and his sorrow now was sufficient to crush 
his body, had he not been sustained by answers to his prayer. 
For in him, as in us, soul and body interacted. Why such 
sorrow should have come upon him then and there, is the 
most important question connected with the lesson. Neither 
before nor after did he show such anguish and fear of death. 
In the upper room, before the band that took him, before 
the Jewish and Roman tribunals, there was no such manifes- 
tation of pain. Even on the cross the outward expressions of 
‘anguish were slight in comparison with those in Gethsemane. 
Hence it must be held that these sorrows were purely mental 
in their origin. His “soul” was exceeding sorrowful.— 
Abide ye here: Even the three could not enter into this con- 
flict. Their nearness to him was an alleviating element, but 
he must now be alone.—And waich: Matthew, “ watch with 
me.” They could not pray with him, but they could watch. 
They should keep awake ont of sympathy with him, but 
should watch, since danger threatened them as well as him. 

Verse 35.— Went forward a link : Luke, “ about a stone's 
cast.” — Fell on the ground: The correct text implies repeated 
action. Luke, “ Kneeled down.” Koeeling and prostration 
were bo:h commou attitudes in prayer in Oriental countries. 
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Probably, while kneeling, Jesus bowed himself again and 
again to the ground.—And prayed that, if it were possible, the 
hour might pass away from him: Tne“ hour” points to the 
special conflict of that occasion: This detail, peculiar to 
Mark, confirms the view that the sorrows in Gethsemane re- 
sulied from something more than the fear of approaching 
death. There must have been laid upon him some peculiar 
burden. 

Verse 36.—Abba, Father: The words of the petition, re- 
ferred to in verse 35, are now given. “ Abba” is the ward 
for “ father,” in the dialect then used in Palestine. Mark 
adds the Greek word in explanation. But the phrase occurs 
in Romans (8 : 15) and Galatians (4: 6), both written before 
this Gospel. The phrase, therefore, became a usual address 
to God among the early Christians, probably on account of 
our Lord’s use of “ Abba” in Gethsemane.—All things are 
possible unto thee: This form is peculiar to Mark. Matthew, 
“if it be possible;” Luke, “ if thou be willing.” —Remove this 
cup from me: So Luke. “ This cup” is a familiar figurative 
expression for sorrow, in this case for the sorrow then press- 
ing upon him. It was not “ possible” to remove it, since it 
was necessary for our sake that-he should drink it. The 
prayer was answered by his receiving strength to endure.— 
Howbeit not what I will, but what thow wilt: This is strongly 
contrasted with what precedes. Asif to say, Ask as I may, 
the great question is, not what I will, but what thou wilt. 
Despite the intense sorrow, the real struggle of his human 
soul, he was fixed in his submission to the will of God. At 
this point occurred what is narrated in Luke 22: 43, 44— 
the coming of an angel to strengthen Jesus, and the agony 
during which “ his sweat became as it were great drops of 
blood falling down upon the ground.” These verses were 
omitted in some old and important manuscripts, but are 
doubtless genuine. Over-zealous upholders of the divinity of 
Christ failed to understand them, hence the omission. As to 
the nature of the strengthening, it may have been both physi- 
cal and mental. The support was needed for the agony 
which followed. The intensity of this struggle produced the 
sweat, which was colored with blood, and fell in great clots 
to the ground. This first conflict seems to have been the 
most severe. Hence the passage from Luke probably belongs 
here. Whether the disciples saw any traces of the bloody 
sweat is unknown. ’ 

Verse 37.—And he cometh: This was the first time. Jesus 
probably desired the human companionship of his chosén dis- 
ciples.—Findeth them sleeping: Luke, “for sorrow.” Verse 
40 suggests that it was not a sound sleep, but the dozing con- 
dition often resulting from grief or mental strain.— Unio 
Peter: The disciple who had boasted of his allegiance and 
sympathy.—Sleepest thou: The original does not suggest any 
emphasis on “ thou.”—Couldest thou not: Didst thou not have 
strength.— Watch one hour: Matthew, “with me.” The 
language is that of disappointment, rather than of displeas- 
ure. “One hour” does not necesgafily point to the exact 
length of time. 

Verse 38.— Watch and pray: The former term suggests 
more than being awake; it points to vigilant care.—That ye 
enter not into temptation: It is not certain whether this de- 
pends on both the preceding verbs, or on “ pray” alone. The 
margin of the Revised Version gives the latter view. If 
“that” is taken in its strict sense (“in order that”), both the 
watching and praying would have this purpose, to avoid 
coming into temptation. Our Lord’s care is for his disciples, 
even in this time of his own trial.— The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak: “Spirit” and “flesh” are not exactly 
equivalent to soul and body. The former points to the higher 
part of man’s immaterial nature, the latter to weak and sinful 
human nature. In Paul’s writings the terms become techni- 
cal,—spirit referring usually to the indwelling Holy Spirit; 
flesh, to our inherited depravity. Here the contrast is not 
so marked, though it is implied. Their better powers were 
overcome by their sinful weakness. This was not to excuse 
them, but gives a reason why they should watch and pray. 

Verse 39.—And again he went away: A second conflict oc- 
curred to him when again alone.—Saying the same words: The 
prayer is recorded by Matthew, “O my Father, if this cannot 
pass away, except I drink it, thy will be done.” The tone is 
somew hat calmer, and more resigned. 

Verse 40.—And again he came: This is probably the correct 
reading, though “returning” is attested by many manuscripts. 
— Found them sleeping: The disciples seem to have been only 
partially aroused by the previous approach of Jesus, and 
naturally slept again.—For their eyes were very heavy: The 
expression is a strong one. “ Weighted down” would sug- 
gest the figure of the original.—And they wist not what to an- 
swer him: This points to heavy drowsiness rather than to 
deep sleep. Compare Peter’s remark on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration (Mark 9:6). Physical stupor seems to have been 
the chief cause of their making no reply, but mental depres- 
sion, sense of failure in watchfulness, may have been combined 
with this. 

Verse 41.—And he cometh the third time: A third conflict, 
in which the final victory came, is implied here. Matthew 
states that the prayer was repeated the third time. Our 
Lord’s petition was heard; the cup was not removed, but i.e 


was given strength to drink it. Compare Hebrews 5 : 7, 8, 
which refers to this scene in Gethsemane.—Sleep on now, and 
take your rest: There was no farther need of their watching 
with him, the conflict was over. The language is not to be 
regarded as ironical, They may have had some time for 
sleep before the betrayal.—It is enough: The single word 
thus rendered is found only in Mark’s account. But it is 
difficult to decide what it refers to. If connected with what 
precedes, it means enough of watching, thus giving a reason 
for the permission to sleep. But the abrupt style suggests 
that it means enough of sleep. This connects it with what 
follows. The former view might allow of an interval between 
this saying and the next one; the latter might imply that the 
disciples were able to sleep for a little time, and were aroused 
by this exclamation. In that case it was probably occasioned 
by our Lord’s seeing the approach of the band.—The hour is 
come; The hour when he should be delivered up to the will 
of his enemies (comp. Luke 22 : 53).—Behold, the Son of man 
is betrayed: “ Delivered up” is the usual rendering of the 
verb, but here the bad sense is obvious.—Jnio the hands of 
sinners: This expression shows the true cause of our Lord’s 
sorrow. His conflict had been from the burden of human 
sin; his betrayal was not simply into the hands of enemies, 
but of sinners, representing that which he came to overcome. 

Verse 42.— Arise, let us be going: The torte is that of haste 
and anxiety. Our Lord seems desirous that the moment of 
treachery should be over (comp. Matt. 26: 50, Rev. Ver.). 
He doubtless wished to join the eight disciples, so that he 
might protect them (see John 18: 8, 9).—Behold, he that be- 
trayeth me is at hand: The band had approached, and Judas 
was evidently conspicuous among them, guiding them to 
the spot. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE solemn “Amen” having closed the chanting of the last 
portion of the anthem known as the Great Hallelujah, 
—comprising the six psalms from the 113th to the 118th,— 
the eleven, following the Master, descended to the street, and 
made their way through the narrow and thronged lanes of 
Bezetha to the valley of the Kedron. The chant had appro- 
priately ended with the words, “‘ Blessed be he who cometh in 
the name.of the Lord,” to which.the apostles had. responded, 
“In the name of Jehovah, Hallelujah!” 

Jesus was indeed coming in the name of the Lord, for his 
steps were bent towards Gethsemane, the first stage on the 
way to Calvary! A garden within plastered stone walls— 
the special care of some Franciscan monks—is now claimed 
to be this sacred spot. It is of small size, and disappoints the 
eye by its nice paths, edged with flowers and shrubbery, vases 
filled with plants standing here and there. 

Some very old olive-trees rise in it, their trunks largely 
hollow, and rent by age and storms; their bark fretted intoa 
lacework of gaps, piercing often far into the tree. That they 
are old is incontestable; but I was struck by the fact that the 
huge olive-trees, known in Sicily as those left by the Moors, 
are even more venerable and noticeably larger, though the 
Arabs were driven out of that island so comparatively recently 
as A.D. 1090. As, moreover, Titus cut down all the trees 
round Jerusalem for war uses in the great siege, and as Jeru- 
salem has been besieged at least nine times since, it is clear 
that no trees of the days of our Saviour can possibly have 
survived, if, indeed, we could imagine olives still flourishing 
after nearly two thousand years. 

The whole dip of the Kedron has, in every age, been dotted 
with a tree so useful, and, as no violence has been done them 
for centuries, almost any part of the little valley was suitable 
as a conjectural site of Gethsemane; and the choice of the 
present claimant for its sacred name must therefore be re- 
garded as quite unhistorical, howcver fitting, in a loose sense. 
Our Lord had often betaken himself to the seclusion of the 
“ garden” towards which he now turned, a fact which enabled 
Judas easily to earn the wages of his treachery. It took its 
name, “ the oil-press,” from a trough in it, cut out in the 
limestone, into which the olives were thrown, to be crushed 
by a great roand millstone turned over them, like one I saw 
at Chorazin, where it had lain unused who knows for how 
many centuries ! 

The passover moon filled the heavens with silver light as 
the little band moved onwards, the moonbeams checkering 
the ground with the shade of the bonghs, and their network 
of twigs now roughening with the leaves of the opening spring, 
—the pale young grass looking up wherever the brightness 
could make its way to it. The olives would not be ripe for 
nearly six months; so that the “garden” stood open, and 
Jesus and the eleven were free to wander where they liked, 
as I have seen in a similar case at Cesarea Philippi. 

Once amidst the shade of the trees, the longing of a heavy 
heart for solitude made him tell all, except the favored three, 
Peter, James, and John, to come no farther; “ he was about 
to pray, and wished to be alone.” But even the three were 
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too many. The burdened soul needs to be quite alone in its 
supreme moment of trial. Leaving them also, therefore, he 
went about astone’s throw farther. He had told them that “his 
soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ;” they were 
to stay where they were and watch,—no doubt, that he might 
be warned of the approach of any danger. And now, out of 
sight among the trees, he could bear up no longer, but cast- 
ing himself prostrate on the ground, if, indeed, he did not 
sinkefrom anguish of spirit, he prayed, with his face to the 
earth, that, if it were possible, the hour, with its cup, might 
pass away from him. “ Abba, Father,” cried he, “all things 
are possible unto thee ; remove this cup from me: howbeit, 
not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 

How unspeakable his agony must have been, may be faintly 
judged by the statement that drops of blood fell down on the 
ground from his brow as he “ offered up prayers and suppli- 
‘ cations with strong crying and tears unto him that was able to 
save him from death” (Heb. 5:7). Yet the cup was not re- 
moved, but Luke tells us that an angel from heaven appeared 
to him, strengthening him. 

Calm now, for the moment, drove away his gloom, and, 
rising, he went back to the three, but only to find them not 
only not watching, but asleep. “Simon,” said he, “ sleepest 
thou? Couldest thou not watch one hour? Watch and pray 
that you may not expose yourselves to the temptation to be 
untrue to me, and offended in me? The Spirit, indeed, is 
willing to stand by me, but the flesh is weak.” 

With these words, he once more retired to a distance. 
Another wave of agony was passing over him, A second 
time rose the same prayer, in the same words, repeated, in his 
distress, who knows how often! But he cannot rest. He 
knows that it is the hour of darkness, and in his craving for 
human sympathy comes once again to the three. But their 
dull natures could not realize that there was any need for 
sitting awake at such an hour, and they were once more lying 
asleep on the ground, their coats, we may be sure, drawn over 
their heads to guard them from the moon and the night 
damp. Ashamed, they did not know how to say a word for 
themselves; nor did he wait for their excuses, but for the 
third time went away. 

Now, however, he had solved the awful problem, and had 
gained triumphant peace of mind. Till now he had asked 
that the cup should pass from him. This time he made no 
request, but simply told his heavenly Father that, if the cup 
could not pass away, he willingly drank it! His will had 
merged itself in that of God. Unconditional submission to 
the counsels of the-All-wise and All-good had brought per- 
fect calm. If he had not drawn God to him, he had drawn 
himself close to God. Judas might now come. He: was 
prepared. o 

Bournemouth, England. 


KSA 
“Strong Crying and Tears.” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE three who saw Christ’s agony in Gethsemane were 
so little affected that they slept. We have to beware 
of being so little affected that we speculate and seek to analyze 
rather than to bow adoringly before that mysterious and 
heart-subduing sight. Let us remember that the place is 
holy ground, It was meant that we should look on the 
Christ who prayed “with strong crying and tears,” else the 
three sleepers would not have accompanied him so far; but 
it was meant that our gaze should be reverent and from a 
distance, else they would have gone with him into the shadow 
of the olives, 

“Gethsemane” means “ an oil-press.” It was an enclosed 
piece of ground, according to Matthew and Mark ; a garden, 
according to John. Jesus, by some means, had access to it, 
and had “ oft-times resorted thither with his disciples,” To 
this familiar spot, with its many happy associations, Jesus 
led the disciples, who would simply expect to pass the night 
there, as many passover visitors were accustomed to bivouac 
in the open air. 

The triumphant tone of spirit which animated his assur- 
ing words to his disciples, “I have overcome the world,” 
changed as they passed through the moonlight down to the 
valley, and when they reached the garden deep gloom lay 
upon him. His agitation is pathetically and most naturally 
indicated by the conflict of feeling as to companionship. He 
leaves the other disciples at the entrance, for he would fain 
be alone in his prayer. Then, a moment after, he bids the 
three who had been on the mount of transfiguration, and 
with him at many other specia' times, accompany him into 
the recesses of the garden. 

But again need of solitude overcomes longing for compan- 
ionship, and he bids them stay where they were, while he 
plunges still farther into the shadow. How human it is! 
How well all of us who have been down into the depths of 
sorrow know the drawing of these two opposite longings ! 

Scripture seldom undertakes to tell Christ’s emotions. 
Still seldomer does he speak of them. But at this tremen- 
dous hour the veil is lifted by one corner, and he himself is 





fain to relieve his bursting heart by pathetic self-revelation, 
which is in fact an appeal to the three for sympathy, as well 
as an evidence of his sharing the common need of lightening 
the burdened spirit by speech. Mark’s description of Christ’s 
feelings lays stress first on their beginning, and then on their 
nature, as being astonishment and anguish. A wave of emo- 
tion swept over him, and was in marked contrast with his 
previous demeanor. 

The three had never seen their calm Master so moved. 
We feel that such agitation is profoundly unlike the serenity 
of the rest of his life, and especially remarkable if contrasted 
with the tone.of John’s account of his discourse in the upper 
room; and, if we are wise, we shall gaze on that picture 
drawn for us by Mark with reverent gratitude, and feel that 
we look at something more sacred than human trembling at 
the thought of death. 

Our Lord’s own infinitely touching words heighten the im- 
pression of the evangelist’s “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful,” 
or, as the word literally means, “ringed round with sorrow.” 
A dark orb of distress encompassed him, and there was no- 
where a break in the gloom which shut him in. And this 
is he who but an hour before had bequeathed his “joy” to 
his servants, and had bidden them be of good cheer, since he 
had conquered the world, 

Dare we ask what were the elements of that all-enveloping 
horror of great darkness? Reverently we may. That aston- 
ishment and distress no doubt were partly due to the recoil 
of flesh from death. But if that was their sole cause, Jesus 
has been surpassed in heroism, not only by many a martyr 
who drew his strength from him, but by many a rude soldier 
and by many acriminal. No! The watersof the baptism with 
which he was baptized had other sources than that, though it 
ponred a tributary stream into them. 

We shall not understand Gethsemane at all, nor will it 
touch our hearts and wills as it is meant to do, unless, as we 
look, we say in adoring wonder, “The Lord hath made to 
meet on him the iniquity of us all.” It was the weight of 
the world’s sin which he took on him by willing identifica- 
tion of himself with men that pressed him to the ground. 
Nothing else than the atoning character of Christ’s sufferings 
explains, so far as it can be explained, the agony which we 
are permitted to behold afar off. 

How nearly that agony was fatal is taught us by his own 
word “unto death.” A little more, and he would have died. 
Can we retain reverence for Jesus as a perfect and pattern 
man, in view of his paroxysm of anguish in Gethsemane, if 
we refuse to accept that explanation? Truly was the place 
named “The Olive-press,” for in it his whole being was as 
if in the press, and another turn of the screw would have 
crushed him. 

Darkness ringed him round, but there was a rift in it right 
overhead. Prayer was his refuge, as it must be ours. The 
soul that can cry “ Abba Father” does not walk in unbroken 
night. His example teaches us what our own sorrows should 
also teach us,—to betake ourselves to prayer when the spirit 
is desolate. In that wonderful prayer we reverently note 
three things,—there is unbroken consciousness of the Father’s 
love, there is the instinctive recoil of flesh and the sensitive 
nature from the suffering imposed, and there is the absolute 
submission of the will, which silences the remonstrance of 
flesh. Whatever the weight laid on Jesus by his bearing of 
the sins of the world, it did not take from him the sense 
of sonship. But, on the other hand, that sense did not take 
from him the consciousness that the world’s sin lay upon him. 
In like manner his cry on the cross mysteriously blended the 
sense of communion with God and of abandonment by God. 
Into these depths we see but a little way, and adoration is 
better than speculation. 

Jesus shrank from “ this cup,” in which so many bitter in- 
gredients besides death were mingled, such as treachery, de- 
sertion, mocking, rejection, exposure to “the contradiction of 
sinners.” There was no failure of purpose in that recoil, for 
the cry for exemption was immediately followed by com- 
plete submission to the Father’s will. No perturbation in 
the lower nature ever caused his fixed resolve to waver. 
The needle always pointed to the pole, however the ship 
might pitch and roll. A prayer in which “remove this 
from me” is followed by that yielding “nevertheless” is 
always heard. Christ’s was, for calmness came back, and bis 
flesh was stilled and made ready for the sacrifice. 

So he could rejoin the three, in whose sympathy and 
watchfulness he had trusted—and they are all asleep! 
Surely that was one ingredient of bitterness in his cup. We 
wonder at their insensibility ; and how they must have won- 
dered at it too, when after years taught them what they hed 
lost, and how faithless they had been! Think of men who 
could have seen and heard that scene which has drawn the 
worshiping regard of the world ever since, losing it all be- 
cause they fell asleep! They had kept awake long enough 
to see him fall on the ground and to hear his prayer, but, 
worn out by a long day of emotion and sorrow, they slept. 

Jesus was probably wrapped in prayer for a considerable 
time, perhaps for a literal “hour.” He wasspecially touched 
by Peter’s failure, so sadly contrasted with his confident pro- 
fessivus in the upjer room; but no word of blame escapes 
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him. Rather he warns them of swift-coming temptation, 
which they could only overcome by watchfulness and prayer. 
It was indeed near, for the soldiers would burst in, with their 
torches polluting the moonlight, and disturbing the quiet 
night with their shouts, before many minutes had passed, 
What gracious allowance for their weakness and loving 
recognition of their imperfect good lie in his words, which 
are at once an excuse for their fault and an enforcement of 
his command to watch and pray! “The flesh is weak,” and 
hinders the willing spirit from doing what it wills. It was 
an apology for the slumber of the three, it is a merciful 
statement of the condition under which all discipleship has 
to be carried on. “He knoweth our frame.” Therefore we 
all need to watch and pray, since only by such means can 
weak flesh be strengthened and strong flesh weakened, or the 
spirit preserved in willingness, 

The words had no reference to himself, but in a measure 
were true of him. His second withdrawal for prayer seems 
to witness that the victory won by the first supplication was 
not permanent, Again the anguish swept over his spirit in 
another foaming breaker, and again he sought solitude, and 
again he found tranquility,—and again returned to the dis- 
ciples asleep. “They knew not what to answer him ” in ex- 
tenuation of their renewed dereliction. 

Yet a third time the struggle was renewed. And after 
that he had no need to return to the seclusion, where he had 
fought, and now had conclusively conquered by prayer and 
submission. We too may, by the same means, win partial 
victories over self, which may be interrupted by uprisings of 
flesh; but let us persevere. Twice Jesus’ calm was broken 
by recrudescence of horror and shrinking; the third time it 
came back, to abide through all the trying scenes of the 
passion, but for that one cry on the cross, “ Why hast thou 
forsaken me?” So it may be with us. 

The last words to the three have given commentators 
much trouble, “Sleep on now, and take your rest,” is not so 
much irony as “spoken with a kind of permissive force, and 
in tones-in which merciful reproach was blended with calm 
resignation.” So far as he was concerned, there was no rea~ 
son for their waking. But they had lost an opportunity, 
never to return, of helping him in his hour of deepest agony. 
He needed them no more. And do not we in like manner 
often lose the brightest opportunities of service by untimely 
slumber of soul, and is not “‘the irrevocable past” saying to 
many of us “Sleep on now, since you can no more do what 
you have let slip from your drowsy hands” ? 

“Tt is enough” is obscure, but probably refers to the dis- 
ciples’ sleep, and prepares for the transition to the next 
words, which summon them to arise, not to help him by 
watching, but to meet the traitor. They had slept long 
enough, he sadly says. That which will effectually end their 
sleepiness is at hand. How completely our Lord had reé- 
gained his calm superiority to the horror which had shaken 
him is witnessed by that majestic “ Let us be going.” He 
will go out to meet the traitor, and, after one flash of power, 
which smote the soldiers to the ground, will yield himself to 
the hands of sinners. 

The man who lay prone in anguish beneath the olive- 
trees comes forth in serene tranquility, and gives himself up 
to the death for us all. His agony was endyred for us, and 
needs for its explanation the fact that it was. His victory 
through prayer was for us, that we too might conquer by the 
same weapons. His voluntary surrender was for us, that by 
his stripes we might be healed. Surely we shall not sleep, 
as did these others, but, moved by his sorrows and animated 
by his victory, watch and pray that we may share in the 
virtue of his sufferings and imitate the example of his sub- 
mission. : 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Agony 
HE philosophy and metaphysics of this awful hour are 
utterly out of place in a class, The facts and feelings 
are legitimate themes. 

Christ who had fully accepted this death, and had boldly . 
and cheerfully marched to it at first, recoiled from the ap- 
palling reality of redemptive suffering that presented itself (vs. 
35, 36). What could it be that such a being so agonizingly 
shunned? He does not for an instant give up man’s redemp- 
tion, but asks if this one thing is the one indispensable 
remedy in all God’s resources. On getting assurance that it 
is, he accepts it. “Not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 
Surely we must not seek any other way. 

Apology for a mistake is hard for us; paying for a son’s 
dissoluteness for a single night is bard for a father; recovery 
of mere respectability after one fall from virtue is hard for all, 
What must be the burden of the world’s sin for ages? Agony 
for sin is proportioned to one’s perception of the beauty of 
holiness. 

We know not the processes of crystalization, the secrets of 



























































































































































































































































































gravitation ; much less the prices current and the modes of 
merchandising in redemption from sin, These are measure- 
less fields for our investigation. But that ignorance need not 
prevent our profiting by actual crystalization, gravitation, 
aod redemption. 

Christ had an unquenchable desire for human sympathy in 
this great struggle. He does yet. Therefore he knows what 
we need in our struggles. 

* He, in the days of feeble flesh, 
Poured out strong cries and tears, 
And in his measure feels afresh 
What every member bears.” 

After such a struggle it is little to go forward submissively 
to meet the betrayer who comes “with much kissing.” Oh 
that this world had contained one man who could have 
watched one hour with Christ, and given the dear Lord the 
comfort of one sympathizing heart! That work had to be 
done by a strengthening angel. 

Let us not withhold our sympathy from the suffering, nor 
forget that Jesus found his help in solitary, direct, and sub- 
missive prayer to God, 


University Park, Colo, 
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Illustrative Applications | 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEY came unto a place which was named Gethsemane (v.32). 
There were shadows on the pathway of the holiest life 
that was ever lived, and those who were nearest and dearest 
to Jesus had to be with him in gloom and sorrow and bitter 
trial, as well as with him in his glory of transfigured com- 
munion with God, It must be thus in the life of every fol- 
lower of Jesus. Whatever joy may have been ours in our 
life course, there will come a time when we must be in the 
darkness alone with Jesus, suffering as we have never suf- 
fered before. Let no one of us wonder he is called to this 
experience, or doubt God’s love in permitting it, It was so 
with the Master, it must be so with the disciple. If the 
Father led his best beloved Son thus, who of us shall say that 
we ought not to be similarly led? 

He saith... My soul is exceeding sorrowful: . . . abide ye here, 
and watch (v, 34). If any person could do without human 
sympathy and human fellowship, Jesus could; but, inasmuch 
as he had taken on himself our human nature, he had human 
needs, and therefore, when he was in sorrow, he longed for 
the sympathy of those whom he loved. Even though he 
must bear his own burden, and must be alone with God, it 
was a comfort to him to know that others were near him, 
feeling the pressure of his burden, and giving bim love and 
good wishes when they could not give him other help, If 
Jesus could gain help from sympathy, who of us could hope 
to bear up without it? And who of us need fear that our 
sympathy cannot be of service to one stronger and better 
than ourselves? 

Father, ali things are possible wnto thee: remove this cup from 
me (v.86). We havea right to shrink from some experi- 
ences that seem just before us, and to ask God to spare us 
from them. So Jong as they are yet before us, and it is possi- 
ble that we may be spared their bitterness, it is our privilege 
to ask God to relieve us from their encounter, It may be 
that our faith-filled prayers are to be the means of bringing 
us on in our path of duty without the experiences that seem 
imminent, and that we recoil from. Therefore, as loving 
children, we can tell our Father of our weakness and our 
wishes in confidence and in restful submissiyveness; for all 
things are possible to him. 

Howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt. God knows best 
what to give us, and what to keep from us. The worst thing 
in the world for us would be to Mave our own way. How 
many times has the one desire of our hearts been denied us, 
to our bitterest sorrow, and afterwards we have come to see 
that nothing could have been worse for us than to have had 
what we so longed for! And perhaps now, the very trial 
of trials which is torturing us, or the impending loss which 
we cry out to be spared from, may be planned of God out of 
his tenderest love for us, and this we shall be sure of when 
we come to look back upon these experiences, If there is one 
prayer above another which should continually be in our 
heart as well as upon our lips, it is, “ Lord, not what I will, 
but what thou wilt! ” 

Waited and pray, that ye enter not into templation: the spirit 
indeed ie willing, but the flesh is weak (v, 38). Jesus is very 
tender of usin our weakness, and he sees that many of our 
failings are a result of our lack of strengih to resist tempta- 
tion, rather than of our spirit of disobedience. How many 
times our good intentions of well doing amount to nothing 
under the pressure of unexpected inducements to go wrong! 
It was charitably said of an evidently sincere Christian sol- 
dier in our civil war, who was a physical coward, that be 
would be willing to be tied hand and foot and fired out of a 
cannon for the glory of God, but if his legs were left free they 
awd eager bias $0 tho sens as coen on be heard a shot fired. 
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How many of us are of that sort in mora) conflicts! There- 
fore it is that we are to watch and to pray, in order that we 
may have strength to do our duty when we know what it is 
and want to do it. 

Again he... prayed, saying the same words (v.39), It is 
often a matter of shame and sorrow to a believer, that, when 
he feels most deeply, he is most straitened in his prayers. At 
other times he can pray with fluency; but now he can hardly 
find words for the simplest petition, if indeed he can say 
anything, while he wants to say so many things. But thisis 
the very evidence and result of the depth and absorbing 
power of the believer's emotions, So long as everything runs 
smoothly, his mind plays freely. There is enough to think 
of and to speak of in prayer, and his thoughts and words are 
unrestrained. But when one supreme anxiety or desire pos- 
sesses him, there is no possibility of his getting away from it. 
He can only give expression to the directest and most re- 
stricted cry out of bis heart’s fear or longings; or, possibly, 
he can only agonize in soul “ with grodnings which cannot be 
uttered.” With the example of our Lord in Gethsemane 
before us, let us not be too ready to reproach ourselves, or 
fear that God will condemn us, because when our sufferings 
are greatest our words in prayer are fewest and least varied. 

Arise, let ws be going (v.42). The time comes when there 
is no more possibility of watching against temptation, or of 
praying for the averting of a dreaded experience. Then we 
must act orshirk. There is no longer room for delay, nor for 
avoidance of the direct issue, Well is it for us if we can then 
hear the voice of Jesus calling us to go with him, and will 
heed that call. It is to our shame and loss, if we are unready 
to follow Jesus, or if we set ourselves against him. The les- 
sons and the opportunities of Gethsemane are in every 
human life. How do we bear ourselves in them ? 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


LL that pertains to the suffering of Jesus on the cross 
is of the highest importance. We must ever remem- 
ber that his death means more than that of any other human 
being, and that his sufferings on the tree differ from those of 
all other beings who have borne pain, The Bible makes this 
clear, so that we are not at liberty to think that in this suffer- 
ing Jesus may be compared to martyrs of the church. If all 
that he looked forward to, on that night in Gethsemane, was 
the pain of crucifixion, and if in view of that he quailed, 
then he was not as courageous as many a martyr since his 
day. For many a weak woman and feeble child has bravely 
suffered more at the stake than Jesys suffered physically on 
the cross, It has been said that, at the last moment, Jesus 
flinched at the presence of physical pain; but this we do not 
at all believe. It was far more than mere physical ‘pain that 
he foresaw. 

Turn the thoughts of the class to that which was before 
the Lord, as he looked forward to the death on the cross, 
What was it that he came into this world to do? He came 
here to give his life a ransom for many. He came here to be 
the Lamb of God, who should take away the sins of the world, 
He came to bear our sins in his own body on the tree, He 
came to be made a curse for us, and to be made sin for us, 
who himself knew no sin. He came to fulfil all that we read 
of in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. There we read that 
“it pleased Jehovah to bruise him,” when he made “his soul 
an offering for sin.” All these expressions one set of com- 
mentators may interpret in one way, and another may inter- 
pret in another way, but they cannot do away with these 
expressions, and speak as though they never had been uttered. 
Esch one of them means something, and something very un- 
usual. The suffering of no other person in the world can be 
spoken of in this way without manifest impropriety. All 
these expressions are not mere poetry, to be treated as though 
they bad no deep significance, 

What, then, do they mean? They mean that in some mys- 
terious, but very real, way, Jesus on the cross took upon him 
our sins, and suffered the displeasure of his heavenly Father 
in consequence of this action. He bore, in some true sense, 
our sins himself, and felt their terrible weight, God laid on 
him then and there the iniquity of us all, and the weight of 
it crushed him, It was this terrible experience that led him 
to cry with an awful cry, “ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” All this we speak of here because it makes 
us understand why it was that Jesus suffered as he did in the 
garden of Gethsemane, It was not because he was afraid of 
the pain that he now saw so near at hand. No, it was rather 
because he began here to feel the weight of that burden that 
he came into this world to bear. He felt more keenly than 
ever what it was to be the sin-bearer of the whole world. 
This made him “ exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” 
The experience of the hiding of his Father's fece was new to 
him, and he dreaded it as he had never dreaded anything 
before. The vision of it nearly crushed him. 










But why did he pray that “ this cup” might pass from hin? 
Was he not willing to go through that bitter experience? 
Was he drawing back at the last moment from doing that 
which he had come todo? Most commentators teach this. 
They say that at this moment Jesus was praying God to per- 
mit him to egcape from the death on the cross. I cannot be- 
lieve this, For it seems to me to be not at all worthy of the 
Master himself. Besides, it makes him offer one prayer to 
his Father which was not granted him. To say that his 
prayer was granted, in that an angel from heaven strength- 
ened him, is to say that he prayed for something that was 
not for his good, and that I can hardly believe. I believe 
that the prayer of Jesus was not at all for deliverance from 
the cross, I believe that what he most feared in that garden 
was that the suffering that he was enduring on account of the 
sins of the world would prove too much for his physical 
frame, and that he would die then and there under the bur- 
den, But, if that had happened, he could not have made 
atonement on the cross, and so his whole life’s work would 
be frustrated. His soul was sorrowful “even unto death,” 
but, if he should die in the garden, then he could not live to 
reach the cross, So it seems to me that the “cup” from 
which he prayed to be delivered was not the death on the 
cross, but death in Gethsemane, He was in reality praying 
for strength to reach the cross, and not for grace to escape 
that cross. 

If this view be true, it dignifies his prayer, and makes him 
twice the hero that the other view makes him out tobe. It 
also explains, as no other interpretation does, that passage in 
Hebrews which says, “Who in the days of his flesh, when 
he had offered up prayers and supplications with strong cry- 
ing and tears unto him that was able to save him from death, 
and was heard in that he feared.” This refers to Jesus, and 
to no other person, It refers to this experience in the gar- 
den, and says that he asked to be delivered from death, and 
was heard, But, if Jesus was asking here to be delivered 
from the cross, it was not heard. If, however, he was asking 
to be delivered from death there in the garden, then he was 
heard and was delivered, just as he had prayed to be, I do 
not see any other satisfactory interpretation of this passage. 
It is found in Hebrews 5: 7. ; 

This makes of the whole scene in that garden a deeply 
solemn thing. We see our blessed Saviour suffering already 
the foretaste of the cruel agony of the cross, in that he real- 
ized, as he had not done before, the weight of the sins of a 
world. It shows him to us, not anxious to escape that ordeal, 
but anxious to live so as to go through it, .There is in his 
conduct no least suggestion of shrinking from his life errand, 
but a heroic determination to fulfil that which he came to 
do. We understand better than ever that he came to do the 
will of his Father in heaven, which will was that he should 
give his life for others. To do this will was his meat and 
drink. 

Bat if we are to get all the good that this lesson has for us, 
we must realize that all this was for ‘‘me.” Let each one 
take it all for himself, and then he will begin to feel in some 
measure what that love of Christ was that led him thus to 
suffer, and to welcome the cross for the sake of sinners such 
as We are. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HERE did Jesus eat the last supper with his dis- 
ciples? What was his last request that night? 
Which of the disciples has kept for us most of the farewell 
words of Jesus in the upper room? Which disciple had bar- 
gained to betray Jesus? Judas had gone out before the last 
loving words and the prayer for all who should ever be 
Jesus’ friends; and about midnight, Jesus, with his disciples, 
sang a hymn, and went out to the Mount of Olives. 

“A Place Called Gethsemane.”—On the side of the Mount of 
Olives was a place named Gethsemane, which means “ oil- 
press,” for it was a garden of olive-trees, and from the olives 
oil was made, Under the shadows of those trees, Jesus, with 
his disciples, had often gone torest and pray. There is yet a 
garden in that place, and sowe very old trees with gnarled 
trunks, but it is not possible that they are the very same be- 
neath which our Saviour prayed. Forty years after bis death 
all the trees round Jerusalem were cut down, in the dreadful 
days of war and siege which Jesus foretold. But the same 
soil has produced from seeds and roots the same kind of trees, 
and there are eight very old trees now standing. It will add 
interest to have a picture of Gethsemane, or of an olive-tree, 
or a cluster of olives. As they entered the garden, Jesus said 
to his disciples, “Sit ye here, while I pray.” Then he took 


with him thesame three disciples who had been with him on 
the mountain when he was transfigured before them, What 
were their names? They had seen his glory, and now they 
were to be near their Lord and Master in dixtress and angui>!i 
such as no mortal ever endured, He took Peter, Jumes, avd 
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John, and went a little farther into the garden, leaving the 
others to watch let any persons might come to disturb his 
time of prayer. He had been caring for and thinking of his 
friends, comforting them and praying for them ; but, as the 
hours of life grew few, he began to feel the load of grief press- 
ing on his own spirit. 

“Tarry ye here, and Watch.”—So he said to the three 
nearest and dearest, for he wanted them to watch near by, 
that he might feel some earthly sympathy, while he went for- 
ward a little way off, and fell on the ground and prayed. 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” he said, 
for it seemed as if his bodily frame could not endure the 
agony. He knew the time had come that his life was to be 
given to save a sinful world; but their guilt in rejecting his 
offers of salvation, the awful sense that he alone was to bear 
the punishment of such sin, so overwhelmed his mortal frame 
that he prayed to his Father, that, if it were possible, he 
might be spared from this hour. Yet he was not unwilling 
to bear all, for he prayed, “ Not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.” 

* Couldest thou not Watch One Hour ?”—Jesus came back to 
the three whom he left not far away. What had he asked 
them to do for him? He found them asleep. Which dis- 
ciple had offered to go with him to prison and to death? It 
was Peter's name Jesus spoke as he wakened him from sleep, 
and asked, ‘‘Couldest thou not watch one hour?” Jesus 
said to the three, ‘‘ Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temp- 
tation.” Yet in all of his own distress Jesus, who knew how 
willing he was to suffer while his own body struggled in his 
agony, added, in pity for them, “ The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.” Luke the physician says they were 
“sleeping for sorrow,” for he knew that weariness and grief 
can make one stupid. Jesus knew that the disciples had 
spent a long, trying day. Peter and John had done much in 
going back and forth preparing for the passover, and they 
were worn and weary with the grief of the parting hours. 

“Sleep on now, and Take. your Rest.”—Jesus went again 
to pray. He lay in agony upon the ground, with tears and 
strong crying, such distress that great drops of bloody sweat 
fell from his face, while he prayed again, “ Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” He rose and went again to the three, and 
again they were sleeping ; and when he spoke their eyes were 
too heavy to see the marks of agony on his beloved face, too 
stupid for even Peter to answer. The third time Jesus went 
and prayed. He feared his physical strength would not hold 
out to finish the work. Human help, human love, was vain; 
but. his Father in heaven heard the prayer of his well- 
beloved Son, and sent an angel with strengthening touch to 
clasp the worn, exhausted body, The third time he went to 
his friends, to find them again asleep, and say to hem, 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest.” Their sleeping, their 
waking, or even watching, were alike vain to help him, for 
he said, “The hour is come.” He knew that soon all would 
be done, as he had told the company in the upper room, 
The one to whom he answered “Thou hast said” when he 
asked “Is it 1?” was not far away. Judas had not slept. 
Busy, excited, eager to complete his work and get the prom- 
ised reward, he was already coming out from Jerusalem with 
an armed crowd from the chief priests and elders. He led 
them to Gethsemane, for he well knew the place. 

“ He that Betrayeth me is at Hand.”’—Jesus said, “ Arise, let 


us be going: behold, he that betrayeth meisathand.” In the , 


light of torches and lanterns Jesus saw Judas coming, ready 
to give the signal by kissing the one to be betrayed,— who 
was to be taken prisoner, bound, and led away. 

Lowiaville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE passover was nearly at an end (reviewing last Sunday’s 
lesson), and at the very last came their praise song. 
These are some of the words of their song: “ Not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy 
truth’s sake, ... Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
Jehovah,” 

Now, all were getting ready to walk out into the night. 
When we walk away, after one of our glad feast days, into 
the darkness and stillness of the night, we perhaps glance up 
to count the stars, or we chat about all we have seen and heard. 
It was not quite like this with Jesus and his disciples; for, 
upon going out into the night, these friends must look care- 
fully and fearfully about to see if in the deep shadows armed 
men are creeping, ready to surround them and bear away their 
Lord, 

Their road lay through the silent streets, and through the 
big gateway, the very one through which Jesus came on that 
day of triumph, riding over the palm branches which were 
scattered in his path. 

After recalling this lesson, for the purpose of making strong 
contrast— Now ail was quiet, they could hear the murmur- 


ing of the stream as they crossed the bridge, still watching 
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closely in the deepest shadows for the cruel men who might 
stop them at any moment. 

All this time Judas was busy doing—? Jesus knew when 
Judas crept away from the feast that he went to tell the 
priests where to find this little band. 

They came soon to a large garden, we should call it a park. 
The road led by this garden to the mountain beyond, which 
they had so often climbed together. But to-night they were 
not going to climb the mountain, but they were to stop here 
in the garden, 

Here Jesus took the three closest friends, and went with 
them to a still more quiet spot among the olive-trees, saying 
to them, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” 
And then Jesus asked these three to stay and watch with him 
while he prayed. “ And he went forward a little, and fell on 
the ground, and prayed that, if it were possible, the hour 
might pass from him, ... And he cometh, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? Couldest 
thou not watch one hour?” 


Even the very little that the Bible tells us about this . 


prayer of Jesus we can scarcely understand ; but we know 
that much of his grief and sorrow were for the sins and 
troubles of those dear to him,—and that means every one. 

Even now, when the three trusted friends should have been 
awake, ready to comfort and help their Lord, they were 
asleep. They were tired, and they did not understand, We 
think we should have stayed near to comfort and help, and 
we should have kept awake and watched every minute. 

By and by a strength came to Jesus as he prayed, and a 
courage greater than we can understand; and, coming back to 
the sleeping friends, he taught them that they must watch 
and pray. 

What is it to watch? This lesson of watching and praying 
is for us. Some of those who study their Bibles, and learn 
of this prayer that Jesus spoke in his great soul trouble, 
wonder, with tears and sorrow, why One who was always so 
holy suffered for them, and so they pray every day and every 
night to be made good. 

But this is learning only half of the lesson about watching 
and praying, Others, when they study this place in their 
Bibles which tells of the garden, the sleeping disciples, and 
the lonely, suffering Saviour, go about with the look on their 
faces which mama wears when she comes from the Lord’s 
table, Still wearing this look, they go into poor little homes 
where the children are always cold and hungry, and they 
stay with these babies, and nurse them and feed them, and 
never leave off caring fur them until they are comfortable, 
well, and happy. Have these learned all of the lesson about 
watching and praying? Howshall we learn it? Let us ask 
help. ; 

Father, we have learned to pray, but we do not yet know 
how to watch. Open our eyes to see all those who need 
our help, Open our lips that we may speak kind words to 
them, Open our hands that we may be generous in giving 
tothem. Make our arms strong to work forthem, While 
we are watching and praying, teach us that thy sorrow was 
for all those whom we are trying to help. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


a BLACE wuicn was Namep Gerusemang.”—“A 


place,” or, as the word exactly signifies, “an enclosed 
piece of ground,” elsewhere described as “a garden,” or, 
rather, “orchard,” “Gethsemane” is a Hebrew word, mean- 
ing “ oil-press.” Doubtless it was a small fenced plot, with 
olive and probably a few other fruit trees, and an oil-press 
near the entrance, Such a spot is now pointed out as the 
scene of the ineffable event here described. Here, without 
the city, across the Kedron, just at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, adjoining the road from the old sheep gate, now 
St. Stephen’s gate, to Bethany, containing a few gnarled old 
olive-trees of immense antiquity (by far the oldest in the 
neighborhood), but only about two hundred and fifty yards 
from the city wall, is pointed out to travelers the site of our 
Saviour’s agony. Within the memory of many travelers it 
was an open, unenclosed clump of trees; but it is now walled 
in, and, to my mind, somewhat desecrated, by tawdry altars, 
stations, and crucifixes, Still, I believe that there are few 
spots more accurately marked out by the incidental hints in 
the Gospel narratives; and I love to meditate under the shade 
of the old trees, feeling that close by the Saviour wrestled 
and agonized in prayer for our salvation. There is not only 
the gospel history, but a consentient tradition from the time 
of Eusebius and Jerome, that this was Gethsemane. Whether 
the olive-trees be the same that existed in our Lord's time is 
more open to question, though there is nothing impossible in 
the assumption ; for the olive is perhaps the longest lived of 
all trees, from its power of renewing its youth by the growth 
downwards of new wood within the bark, when the whole trunk 
has decayed to a mere shell. But against the possibility we 
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must put the statement that Titus cat down all the wood in 
the neighborhood during the siege of Jerusalem. Still, these 
old veterans may have sprang from the old roots, or, if not, 
must have been planted by Christian hands at a very early 
date. 

“Taxe away THIs Cup FRoM Mz.”—The metaphor, cup 
of sorrow, of wo, of bitterness, ete., has been naturalized in all 
Western languages from the East. It had its origin in the 
practice, still common in almost all barbarous nations, of 
trial by poison,—the accused person being compelled to drink 


‘ what was believed to be poisonous, but which, if he were in-: 


nocent, would be innocuous. A common form of capital 
punishment was by compelling the condemned to drink a 
cup of poison, as in the well-known case of the death of 
Socrates, who was sentenced thus to become his own execu- 
tioner. 


The College, Durham, England. 
= 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Appa, FaTHer.”—There is here a curious mingling of 
the Aramaic and Greek languages, indicating the spread of 
the latter tongue among the people of Palestine. The influ- 
ence of European languages is shown in the same way to-day, 
but more especially in connection with things which are new. 
If a native speaks to you of the railway, he will probably 
call it sikket el-hadtd,—“ road of iron,” but will most likely 
immediately add the French chemin de fer. A Highland min- 
ister in the Free Church of Scotland, intimating a collection 
in behalf of the great fund for ministerial support, will cer- . 
tainly give the name of the “ Sustentation Fund,” as well as 
the Gaelic equivalent. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. ° 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





JESUS “SFA 
NESS, 
ENDURED aereatE. 


FOR US. 


SURELY HE HATH BORNE OUR GRIEFS. 














WHERE IS THY REFUGE? 





EMPTATION, 


RIENDS ASLEEP. . 
| 0-MORROW, 


OES ASTIR. 





ABBA, FATHER, 











Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“* My soul, be on thy guard,’ 

“O thou, my soul, forget no more? ”’ 

“?Tis midnight, and on Olive’s brow,” 

“ He knelt, the Saviour knelt and prayed,” 
“My Jesus, I love thee.” 

** My Jesus, as thou wilt,” 

* Down in the valley with my Saviour.” 
“Saviour, thy dying love.” 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


ARRY anv Wartcu (vs, 32-34).— Where is Gethsemane? 
What does the name mean? When was this visit 
paid? Why was this place chosen? (John 18:2) Why 
were most of the disciples left at the entrance of the garden ? 
Why were the three taken farther in? How had Christ 
similarly honored these before? (Matt.17:1,2.) Against 
what were they to be on guard ? 

2, Nor as I W111 (vs. 35, 36).—How did Christ show his 
sufferings? (Luke 22: 44.) ‘What is meant by “the hour,” 
“thiseup”? Why did Christ shrink from his culminating 
trial? How is God’s omnipotence a comfort in all sorrows? 
In what sense are there some things that are impossible to 
God? (Titus 1:2; 2 Tim, 2:18, ete.) What was the climax 
of Christ's prayer? How can we get that spirit into all our 
praying? 

8, Suxxrest Tuov? (vs. 37-40).—Why might Simon, at 













































































































































































































































































least, have been expected to stay awake? What are some of 
the reasons why they slept? (Matt, 26 : 43; Luke 22: 45.) 
How is their sleep typical of common human conduct? 
(Rom. 13:11.) Against what sorts of temptation do Christ's 
followers chiefly need to be on their guard? What kind of 
watching is needed? Why must praying go with the watch- 
ing? What are some of the infirmities of the flesh that 
weaken our watch? 

4. Sizer on Now (vs. 41, 42).—Why was not Christ’s re- 
iterated prayer a“ vain repetition”? Why did he care 
whether the disciples kept awake or not? What comfort 
came at last to the Saviour? (Luke 22: 43.) What shows 
that the narrative in verses 41 and 42 is condensed? When 
will our watching no longer be needed ? (Rev. 22 : 10, 11.) 


For the Superintendent 

1, Where went Christ and his disciples after the last sup- 
per? 2. For what purpose? 3. For what did Christ pray? 
4, But how did he show his willingness to suffer, if God 
willed? 5. What did he ask the disciples todo? 6. How 
did they fail to show their sympathy? 7. Why did Christ 
suffer all this? 

Boston, Mass. 


——— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, Where is Gethsemane? 2. Why was Jesus sorrowful? 
8. How did he gain comfort and strength in his sorrow? 4. 
With what words did he close his prayer? 5. What four 
words of advice did he give his disciples ? 

S@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lesson Summary 


OLINESS of life does not exempt the truest child of 

God from bitterness of sorrow and loneliness of heart. 

If Jesus was permitted to suffer as he did in Gethsemane, 

why should we wonder that God permits any one of us to 

endure what we are called to, in the line of trial and grief 
and struggle of spirit? 

Peace is not the absence of conflict, but rest of faith in con- 
flict. Jesus had peace in the darkest hour of his trial in the 
Garden. Jesus will give us peace in our darkest hour of 
trial, if we will rest ourselves in him as he rested himself in 
his Father. 

There is encouragement to the followers of Jesus in the 
teachings of this lesson, but it is encouragement to believe 
that Jesus will sympathize with and sustain them when 
everything seems against them, and their souls are exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death, and when they shrink from com- 
ing experiences more bitter even than those which they are 
passing through. It is not encouragement to believe that, if 
they are obedient and trustful and pure, they will be spared 
from great sorrow. The Christian life does not exempt from 
a hard time one who leads it dutifully, but it does sustain 
him in the hardest time. 

Jesus in Gethsemane is an incitement to courage and en- 
durance and faith. It gives us an assurance of his sympathy 
with us in our heaviest trials, and it relieves us from wonder 
that we also are called to grief and bitterness of heart while 
in the path of simple duty in God's service. 

He longed for sympathy in his hour of need, and his best 
friends failed to give it to him. No follower of his will ever 
lack such sympathy as he desired. He is faithful and tender 
and loving in its ministry to every soul that needs and asks 
it from him. 

se 


Added Points 


It is a privilege to be with a friend in his sorrow. We 
ought to be grateful for this privilege, when we have the 
opportunity. 

Even when we must bear our burdens alone, it is a comfort 
to know that others are neat us, and that we might call them 
to us if we would. 

Asking God to spare us if possible from what seems inev- 
itable, may help us to bear the inevitable when it finally 
comes. God wants us to tell him our wishes, while we leave 
the decision to him. 

Others cannot feel our spiritual struggles as we can. They 
sleep when we cannot. 

Resistance of temptation is not found in disregard of danger 
Unless we realize our weakness, we are less likely to be strong. 

Praying once in our emergency is not praying once for all. 
Earnestness of purpose is shown in persistency of prayer. 

What answer can we give when asked why we have failed 
afriend? We know not what to say. 

Hardest of all trials is betrayal by one whom we love. But 
that trial may be ours. Let us see to it that we do not bring 
it to a 4 2 
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The Site of the Garden of Gethsemane 


By Professor J. Rendel Harris 
| Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of May 2A, 1890.) 


HE traveler who in the present day visits the holy places 

in the neighborhood of Jerusalem and its vicinity has 

often to complain of the want of harmony between the eccle- 

siastical tradition and his own archeological instinct, which 

seem to diverge one from the other in the matter of identi- 

fication of the sacred places of history; and, although the 

divergence may not be wide, it is often sufficient to produce a 

sense of dissatisfaction, especially when the spot to be identi- 

fied is connected with some of the most tender and solemn 
passages in the%life of the Redeemer or of his first followers. 

Such is notably the case with the traditional site of the 
garden of Gethsemane; it has a long historical record as to 
its identification, going back, perhaps, as far as the time of 
the church historian Eusebius and the empress Helena. It 
has good support from the Scripttre narrative which places 
it upon the opposite side of the Kidron (a real stream, I sup- 
pose, in our Lord’s day, thétgh ft is now dry almost every 
day in the year, and the bed of the ancient stream has been 
much raised by the accumulation of detritus and rubbish). 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that the enclosure is a part 
of one of the ancient olive orchards, which must, in our 
Lord’s time, have covered the slopes of the Mount of Olives, 
the venerable trees within the modern garden being the suc- 
cessors of an earlier planting. 

It may be said, then, What need is there to disturb by 
speculation the time-honored sanctity which reverent love 
has attached to this place as the memorial of the Saviour’s 
sorrows? And certainly the mere reckless objection to tra- 
dition which is exhibited by some Eastern travelers ought to 
be deprecated ; for we are learning constantly that tradition is 
one form of evidence, and by no means a weak form. It jus- 
tifies itself too often to be lightly scorned. Only in cases 
where there is some intrinsic objection to an identified site, 
or where there is evidence forthcoming with regard to the 
matter for which allowance has never been made, we may be 
permitted to question, and, if need be, reverse, the popular 
opinion. 

In the case of the garden of Gethsemane, there is a very 
valid objection; namely, that the present location (by which 
I mean the enclosure under the ward of the Franciscan monks, 


.but the remark applies equally to the neighboring Greek 


site) is in far too public a place to be appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances. A number of roads meet at the point, and, as far 
as we can judge, always have met there. Our Lord might as 
well, but for the fact that it was evening, have been praying 
in the corners of the streets of the city. The main road over 
the Mount of Olives, as well as the roads which skirt its 
base, are close tothe place; nor is the difficulty removed by 
imagining the garden enlarged from its present modést di- 
mensions, 

Let us, then, go on to ask whether any form of evidence is 
accessible for which allowance has not been made. 

I do not know whether attention has ever been drawn to a 
point which recently occurred to me in connection with the 
subject of Gethsemane; namely, the fact of the permanence 
of the oil-press after which the garden was named. Every 
one who reads Hebrew knows that the name “ Gethsemane ” 
means “ an oil-press;” but it is only travelers who are well 
acquainted with the East and with Jerusalem who realize 
what kind of a structure the oil-press must have been. We 
in the West naturally think of such a press as a piece of ma- 
chinery, movable from place to place, a matter of purchase 
and of sale, rather than a part of the real estate, going with 
the land, and not capable of detachment from it. But I think 
it will be found that the Judean oil- and wine- presses are 
not movable, but vats cut in the limestone, furnished with 
stone rollers, and provided with channels and troughs for the 
carrying and collecting of the juice expressed from the olive 
or the grape. I was much struck with this on visiting the 
supposed royal wine-presses about two miles north of thecity, 
which were, I believe, identified by the American colony at 
the Damascus gate. 

Assuming, then, that the oil-press in question was of the 
conventional kind, the probabilities are in favor of the belief 
that traces of the press in question are still to be found. And 
in order to test this point (which, of course, I ought to have 
done when I was in Jerusalem, but we never think of these 
things until too late), I requested a friend of mine residing in 
Jerusalem, Mr. Hanauer, of the London Jews’ Mission, who 
is an expert in Jerusalem topography, to look into the point 
for me. The result of his inquiries turns out to be interesting 
beyond all expectation. 

In order to understand the replies which he sends to my 
question, we must have a map of the northeast angle of the 
city and of the neighboring parts of the Kidron valley and 
the slopes of the Mount of Olives, and of Mount Scopus. 

My friend writes as follows: 

“With regard to your question about Gethsemane, I am 
happy to be able to answer, that to this day there exist old 
oil-mills and presses in the upper part of the valley of Jehosha- 







phat, as I have this morning (March 11, 1890) ascertained 
by visiting the place myself. Directly after reading your 
letter, I examined my ordnance survey map of Jerusalem, 
but could discover no indications of what I wanted. I then 
asked my neighbor, the sheikh of the Moslem shrine close to 
the House of Industry, to tell me where, in the neighborhood, 
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there are old ‘ budds,’ or oil-presses. He answered: ‘ One 
close to the ash-heaps, one at Kerm-esh-Sheikh (the building 
close to Godfrey’s tree), one close to the Mufti’s vineyard, in 
a cave on the hillside near to, but a little higher than, the 
tomb of Simon the Just, and one-in Kerm-en-Nazer (the 
name given to that part of the valley in the corner or recess 
east of the road leading from the northeast angle of the city 
toward Anathoth, and to the northwest of the part of the 
Mount of Olives known as the “ Viri Galilaei”).’ Of these 
the two first mentioned are still used, but the two last have 
evidently beer in ruins for generations past. I visited them 
this morning. That in Kerm-en-Nazer, though inside a 
ruined house (apparently Turkish), seéms very old indeed. 
It is situated in au olive-grove containing some very old trees. 
Before reaching it, I saw one of the stope disks or rollers fér 
crushing olives, half buried in the soil, at some distance from 
the mill. About fifty yards off, I found a shallow vat, witha 
mortice cut into one side, apparently to receive the end of a 
lever, which would be used to press down the oil-cheeses 
placed inside the vat. The oil squeezed out would run into 
a trough close by, but at a lower level. I was delighted at 
this discovery. I hear that there are similar old oi!-presses 
inside the old gray houses on the southern slope of Scopus, 
but, as these are tenanted by Moslem families, I could not 
obtain access to them. I am also told that there is one inside 
the house close to the roadside just north of the new Russian 
Church of Gethsemane, but have not had time to visit it. I 
myself think that the olive-yards of Gethsemane must, in our 
Lord’s time, have occupied a much larger area than that of 
the traditional site, which it included. I do not think that, 
for purposes of retirement, our Saviour would have chosen a 
spot where half a dozen roads must have always converged, 
as at the Latin Gethsemane. The quiet of the more north- 
erly part of the valley seems to have greater likelihood in its 
favor.” 

It will be seen from this very interesting communication, 
that it is by no means an idle imagination to conceive of the 
recovery of the actual oil-press of Gethsemane; and we must 
be prepared, if investigation should decide that way, to re- 
move the identification of the garden to some place a little 
higher up the valley, perhaps a quarter of a mile distant, and 
farther removed from the high road. It would be imprudent 
to speak more positively on the matter at present. 


Mission School Methods 


YOUNG woman, an active member of the Guild 

of St. Faith, in the Christ Church Mission (Protes- 

tant Episcopal) of Franklinville, Philadelphia, was in a 
quandary last year, after starting a mission school in a 
destitute neighborhood a mile from her church, how to 
provide a chapel for the growing and enthusiastic little 
school. But she remembered that the city was offering 














April 20, 1895 
for sale, at a low price, a number of election booths that 
had been discarded. Perhaps one of these structures, of 
framework covered with sheet iron, would do! She 
interested her minister, the Rev. T. J. Taylor, in the 
scheme, “money was raised to purchase and fit up the 
booth in comfortable, churchly shape, and a lot was 
leased, at a nominal sum, on which to place it. A cross 
surmounts the chapel,” Mr. Taylor writes, “in order to 
show its purpose,—that is, Christian worship,—and that 
it is not a barber-shop, or hen-house.” It is called St. 
Faith Chapel, after the guild, whose members aid the 
originator in carrying out her plans for the mission. 
The school has grown to such proportions that already 
the election booth is too small, and Mr. Taylor is raising 
funds for building a chapel. 

Overcoming obstacles was well illustrated to a Presby- 
terian minister recently, when he was visiting the 
Friends’ “ Beach Street Mission” in the same city. 
He and his friend, Mr. William 8. Hallowell, superin- 
tendent of the mission, were conversing beforehand on 
the seeming difficulty of conducting a successful mission 
school for “wharf rats” and “slum children” without 
the aid of vocal or instrumental music, without a single 
Sunday-school song. Theoretically, it appeared to the 
Presbyterian a most discouraging task,—the custom of 
the Friends excluding music,—and he was wonder- 
ing whether a change in their Sunday-school methods 
might not be brought about, To his surprise, how- 
ever, when the school had closed, he found that he had 
not especially noticed the lack of music. The superin- 
tendent had so varied the exercises that the interest was 
kept throughout; and toward the end, when a few of the 
boys had become restless, he asked the school to repeat 
the Beatitudes, in which the boys seemed to “let off 
steam ” as effectually as if they had joined in a rousing 
song. There was nothing slow or dull. in the whole 
hour’s, service, so. shrewdly did the leader adapt his 
methods to the circumstances. 

Besides this “‘ First-day school” there is a sewing- 
school for girls on Saturday afternoons, a night-school 
for boys on Wednesdays, and a temperance meeting on 
Thursday evenings. A leaflet, outlining the work, has 
these paragraphs regarding methods: 





SEWING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ooThe sewing-school for girls is held every Seventh-day after- 
noon. The attendance is about ninety, and is limited only by 
the size of the room. The goods to be made into garments are 
furnished by the mission, and the finished garments aresgiven 
to the scholars, as rewards for neatness, punctuality, industry, 
and conduct. Tickets marked with these virtues are given to 
those who deserve them, and a certain number of the tickets 
entitle the holder to certain garments, The sewing-school is 
certainly one of the most useful and valuable branches of the 
work. 
MID-WEEK NIG@HT-SCHOOL, 

A night-sehool for boys is held every Fourth-day evening, and 
this has an average attendance of about fifty. An effort is 
made to have the instruction of as practical a nature as possible, 
and short talks are frequently given, illustrated with stereop- 
ticon views or scientific apparatus. 


TEMPERANCE MEETINGS, 
Efforts are made at meetings held on Fifth-day evenings to 
induce those addicted to the use of drink to attempt self- 


reform. Simple refreshments are distributed at these meetings, 
free of charge. 


The Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, representing all 
denominations, has a “‘ Missionary Committee.” Reply- 
ing to an inquiry, the corresponding secretary of the 
union, Mr. Henry E. Drake, writes: 

“Tt was organized specifically to secure a systematic 
visitation of all families witain each school’s district. 
The method was to divide the city into districts. Each 
of the six members of the committee took one dis- 
trict, called the superiniendents and pastors together, 
got names of visitors from each church or school, pro- 
vided blanks for visitors, arranged for a meeting in each 
church for reports, and appointed some one in each 
church to analyze results and separate wheat from chaff. 

“The present work of the Missionary Committee is to 
seek locations for mission Sunday-schools, to organize 
such, to try to get some contiguous church or school to 
‘mother’ the new enterprise, and, if not, to carry it until 
strength develops. Money to do this is provided from a 
missionary fund, to which all schools contribute. The 
weak point: there is no paid supervisor to look closely 
into methods and needs. The members of the Mission- 
ary Committee are all business men, and so have little 
week-day knowledge, The committee does, however, 
measurably accomplish its purpose, without being a pro- 
nounced success.” 

Denominational methods in planting missions may be 


illustrated by the activity of the Baptist Sunday-school 





Association of Massachusetts in, strengthening or re- 
establishing Sunday-schools in villages and rural dis- 
tricts which have been largely depopulated in the past 
generation. Many old historic churches are now strug- 
gling for existence, and failing—unless aided—to accom- 
plish the work in congregation and Sunday-school of 
former days. The Baptist Association is making special 
efforts to revive any such of its denomination, as well as 
to establish new Sunday-schools. One of the reports of 
last year was in the form of a card, having a picture of 
“Our State Sunday-school Tree,” its ‘* Life, Growth, and 
Fruit” being shown by the number of apples hanging on 
each branch,—the branches numbered to represent the 
years, beginning with 1887. The picture showed that in 
the first four years eleven Sunday-schools were organ- 
ized; but in the second four, under the newly elected 
state secretary, Mr. W. W. Main, eighty-one Baptist 
Sunday-schools had been established. On the back of 
the card report, following such items of information, was 
this appeal : 

For our every-day work and growth we 
rely upon the prayers, efforts, and finan- 
cial support of each Baptist Sunday-school 
in Massachusetts. Your systematic and increasing contribu- 
tions, according to the needs of the work, are absolutely re- 
quired. For the extraordinary work among the higher branches 
—the mission, foreign, and chapel work—we must have extraor- 
dinary gifts and donations, with legacies and donations in- 
tended for particular fields and departments. Life members, 
$100 ; sustaining members, $10. 


OUR SUPPORT 

















New Korea.* 
HIS year of grace 1895 makes the line of demarka- 


tion betweeen Old and New Korea. It is an 
Annus Domini in the far eastern countries which hith- 
erto have been appropriately grouped under the name 
of Chinese Asia, China was the middle kingdom, and 
all other states around her were either vassal, dependent, 
or pupil, In the Chinese world of ideas, the test of 
sovereignty is the issue and gift of the almanac. The 
proof of vassalage, or, at least, of dependence, is the 
acceptance of China’s system of chronology. The un- 
stable and dangerous element in the system of which the 
Chinese emperor was the sun, was Japan, which borrowed 
China’s science, while at the same time refusing vassal- 
age. As two suns cannot shine in the same heaven, and 
as the Japanese believed and professed their Mikado to 
be both the sun and the son of Heaven, it is easy to per- 
ceive the roots of past and present “ unpleasantness,” 
Taught by the Dutch, the Japanese first calculated their 
own meridian, and then made their own year calendar. 
In 1872, they tore up and flung to the winds the Chinese 
almanac. In due time, with all the ardor of a new con- 
vert, Japan has become the propagandist. She is now 
reforming the nation which, a millenium ago, reformed 
her. Early in this year A. D. 1895, the Korean king, in 
the temple of his ancestors, swore off all allegiance to 
China; while in Washington, D.C., the Koreans po- 
litely, but definitely, returned to the Chinese legation 
their time-honored present of the Peking almanac. Now, 
also, the usage of scholars within and without the penin- 
sular kingdom is to spell its name with a K. 

Hence, a line must be drawn between books on Old 
and New Korea. Even so superb a volume as the Hon- 
orable George N. Curzon’s book, on Problems of the Far 
East, so far as it concerns Korea is practically anti- 
quated ; for it not only pictures a Korea which is past, 
but also upholds a political policy which is moribund. 
Those who want to read of Old Korea will find in Cap-. 


bg ~ * Korea and the Sacred White Mountain. By Captain A. Vw J. 
Cavendish. 8vo, pp. 213. London: George Philip & Son. . 


Corea, or Cho-Sen, the Land of the Morning Calm. A. Reery 
Savage Landor. 8v0, illustrated, pp. 804. New York: Macmillan 
& 

Korean Grammar and Dictionary. By Horace Grant Underwood, 
A.M. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 425; 196, 293. Yokohama: Kelly & Walsh. 
English-Korean Dictionary em By James Scott, M.A. 


8vu. Seoul; Trilingual Press. 

Korean Grammatical Forms. By James 8. Gale. 8vo, pp. 249. 
Seoul: Trilingual Press. $3. 

The Korean Repository. A monthly magazine. 480 pages. New 


York: Hunt & Eaton. $3 per annum. 


Corea, the Hermit Nation. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. Fourth 
edition. 8vo, pp. 474. New York : Charles Seribuer’s Sons. $2.50. 

Korea From Its Capital. By the Rev. George W. Gilmore, A.M. 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 328. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. $1.25. 

A Martyr of Our Own Times. From the French of D' Hulst. 
pp. 196. New York: Benziger Bros. 75 cetits net. 

The Peoples and Politics of the Far East: Travels and Studies in 
the British, French, Spanish. and Portugu< »se Culonies, Siberia, China, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By Henry Norman. §Svo, illus- 
trations and maps, pp. 608. New York: Charles Soribner’s Sons. $4. 
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tain Cavendish’s book, Korea and the Sacred White 
Mountain, a delightful and thoroughly trustworthy ae~ 
count of the Hermit Kingdom as seen by the eye of a man 
on horseback. He traversed the peninsula from Che- 
mulpo, the mushroom seaport, a day’s pony-journey from 
Seoul the capital, to the base of the Ever-white Mountain 
on the extreme northern frontier, and thence southward 
to the treaty port Won-San. Captain Goold-Adams, 
his companion, with great difficulty reached the top of 
Korea’s highest mountain, out of whose crater-lake, 
called the Dragon-Prince’s Pool, flow the streams which 
form the Yalu, the Sungari, and possibly the Tumen 
River, which make Cho-sen, in reality, anisland. Richly 
illustrated with pictures by Korean artists, which to the 
student are even more valuable than the text, this book 
is highly entertaining and thoroughly honest. It shows 
a people not only impoverished, but oppressed, and in 
need of the same kind of unselfish missionary labor 
which has made Japan a new country. Like the Japa- 
nese, their former pupils, the Koreans need nobler ideals 
in order to grander achievements than are possible 
through their own vision or means. The book is:a capi- 
tal traveler’s tale, all the more delightful because trust- 
worthy. ’ 

Mr. Savage-Landor, who bears a name honored in 
literature, writes as an artist, and not, he declares, as “a 
literary man,” in his Corea, or Cho-Sen, the Land of the 
Morning Calm. He has enriched his chatty text with 
many pictures drawn or painted by himself, These are 
reproduced as full-page illustrations, or as reinforcements 
of his description. One cannot but draw a contrast, to 
the credit of such thorough students of fact and lovers 
of truth as Foulk, Gilmore, Carles, and Cavendish, be- 
tween their works and this book of Mr. Landor’s. While 
Carles and Cavendish went after Korea’s big game, the 
tiger, spending many weeks and traveling hundreds of 
miles with rifle in hand, ready, alert, and expectant, 
even with the aid of keen-sighted natives, they never 
found a tiger, or even got a long-range shot at one. Yet 
Mr. Landor tells us repeatedly that “ the country is full 
of these brutes,” and what he writes in exaggerated strain 
about this striped monarch of the Korean forest, is simi- 
lar in spirit to his general account of things which he has 
not seen. There are abundant proofs of his use of other 
books, of his own lively imagination, and of his eon- 
stant tendency to make sensational stories out of any 
promising material at hand. Apart from these defects, 
he tells a great deal that is of fascinating interest. His 
word pictures of disease, poverty, wretchedness, debased 
Booddhism, street-characters, and of humble life in 
various phases, impress one, more powerfully than any 
missionary tract or exhortation could do, of the pressing 
need of reform throughout all the phases of Korean life. 
Yet much of what he describes in official, court, and 
capital life is already obsolete. The revolution now be- 
gun in the “ Land of the Morning Calm” is not likely 
to go backward. 

In the mastery of the vernacular lahguage and in 
opening to the world the literary deposits of a nation 
that claims a civilization of four thousand years, the 
American missionaries have been honorable pioneers, 
There is very much to interest the student of speech and 
writing in a country which stands as the middle link be- 
tween China and Japan. To Korea belongs the unques- 
tioned honot of having invented printing by means of 
movable types, books thus made having been known in 
the peninsula much more than a century before Guten- 
burg was heard of. Furthermore, Korea is the one far 
Oriental country which has produced a true alphabet,— 
not a system of ideographs like China’s, nor a syllabary 
like Japan’s. There is a good deal of first-class critical 
scholarship, based on Chinese culture, in the peninsula, 
The language in structure closely resembles the Japa- 
nese, while in its vocabulary the divergences and ex- 
periences of many centuries as between Korea and Japan 
are reflected. 

Dr. Underwood’s two volumes, Korean Grammar and 
Dictionary, which form in themselves a complete appa- 
ratus, are a necessity for the student, while being attrac- 
tively written, printed, and bound. Those who want to 
study more particularly the colloquial, should get Mr. 
James Scott’s English-Korean Dictionary and Manual. 
The Rev. James 8: Gale’s exceedingly valuable and 
scholarly book on Korean Grammatical Forms has the 
great merit of showing the force of verbal endings and 
connectives, and of illustrating idioms from all parts of 
the eight provinces, The Korean is incredibly rich in 
honorific words and conjunctives. Those who would 
keep in close touch with New Korea, and know what is 
going on, as well as peep into its now rapidly opening 
treasures of history, art, and archeology, will find the 
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monthly magazine, the Korean Repository, 
of primary and unique value. 

For a general work covering the grounds 
of ancient and medieval and of modern 
and recent history, with a view of politi- 
cal and social Korea, the general reader 
will note that the Rev. Dr. William Elliot 
Griffis’s standard work, Corea, the Hermit 
Nation, reached its fourth edition in 1894, 

The Rev. George W. Gilmore, now pro- 
fessor of instruction in the English Bible 
at the theological seminary at Bangor, 
Maine, was one of that pioneer company 
of American teachers who helped to lay 
the foundations of modern education at 
the royal capital. In Korea From Its 
Capital he tells simply, luminously, and 
with thorough trustworthiness, the story 
of his experiences. He gives just that 
kind of information which those who have 
interest in the moral and spiritual welfare 
of these people want to know. His wit 
and humor, his imperturbable good- 
nature, and his capacity for seeing the, 
best side as well as other sides of the Ko- 
rean man, make his work worthy of the 
great popularity which has brought it 
both into a new and honest edition and 
into a European altered and unwarrant- 
able form not altogether just to the author. 

Christianity entered Korea during the 
time of our Revolutionary War, and ac- 
cording to the Roman form, by way of the 
Catholic mission in Peking, Until the 
opening of the country by treaty in 1882, 
all the missionaries (living in disguise 
and in danger of their life). were either 
Frenchmen or, now and then, a Chinese 
Christian priest. One of the beautiful 
characters in this noble band of unselfish 
laborers for the Virgin, the Church, and 
Christ, was Just De Breteniéres, who, with 
eight other brethren, was seized, tortured, 
and executed in 1866. D’'Hulst’s little 
book, A Martyr of Our Own Times, gives 
an insight into the methods and work of 
Roman missions and the character of the 
lowly converts, who, up to the measure of 
their light, were faithful, pure, and zeal- 
ous, The days of the martyrs are not yet 
over, and Protestant Christians can read 
this book with benefit and advantage. It 
is the mirror of a saintly soul, 

Whatever be the future of China, the 
condition and prospects of at least one- 
fourth of the human race will ever bea 
subject of intense human interest. Mr. 
Henry Norman, who showed his ability 
and fairness in his book on The Real 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 











For allaying hoarseness and irritation of 
the throat, use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
25 cents a box. Avoid imitations. 
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The second summer. many mothers believe, is 
the most precarious in a child’s life; generally it may 
be true, but you will find that mothers and physicians 


gaies with the value of the Gail Norden Eagle | 
Condensed Milk do not so regard it. 
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and that her duty is clear, 





Japan, gives in fascinating form the re- 
sults of long study and observation in The 
Peoples and Politics of the Far East. The 
Far East is to him “The Last Wonder 
Land of the World,” while it is also “‘the 
seed-bed of a multitude of new political 
issues.” The title sufficiently describes 
the book and its contents. The author 
happily-fulfils for us his twofold task as 
narrator of wonders and giver of judg- 
ments upon practical problems. Korea 
being the storm center, he tells of his 
travels in that land no longer “ hermit,” 
besides picturing most vividly China and 
Japan. For an Englishman, he is remark- 
ably fair to those other European govern- 
ments and peoples that have been con- 
querors or colonizers in the Far East. His 


criticisms are searching but just. Through- 


out he emphasizes the truth that Great 


Britain has a great right and opportunity | P 


to extend trade and influence in the East, 
Yet he insists 
that the British public “ is a mass of people 
with a conscience,” therefore any appeal 


to the British public concerning Asiatic 
affairs must address itself in no small part 
to their conscience. The moral tone of 
this young traveler and statesman is ex- 
‘cellent. 


CHa 


The Argument for Christianity. By George C. 
Lorimer, D.D., Minister at Tremont Tem- 
ple. (8vo, pp. 480. Philadelphia: The 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

9 
Apologetical literature is less in vogue 
than it was, partly because, after Paley, it 


ran so much into neat logical demonstra- 


tions which nobody could answer, and no- 


body need believe. Of late it has shared 
in the general broadening of theological 
method, and has addressed itself to its task 
with a wider learning, a loftier philosophy, 
and a deeper sense of the delicacy and 
difficulty of applying logic in the field of 
beliefs. How much Dr. Lorimer’s book 
differs from the Paleyan method is shown 
by the various lines of argument he takes 
up: From History, from Christ, from 
Humanity, from Achievement, from Con- 
cessions, from Comparison. The argu- 
ments from Testimony and from Miracles 
take less than a hundred pages. Once 
they would have filled the book. The way 
in which the plan is executed fully sus- 
tains Dr, Lorimer’s reputation as a scholar 
and athinker. It evidently is a book that 
he has long been planning, and that has 
given direction to his reading. In the 
chapter on Concessions, some of the con- 





cessions are from writers who fairly could 
be classed on the Christian side of the 
discussion. That on Prophecy has not 
touched bottom. 
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Primer of Psychology. By George Trumbull 
Lead, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity. (12mo, pp. xv, 224. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net.) 


Does psychology touch the peopleclosely 
enough in its practical bearings to warrant 
the appearance of a primer? A little 
knowledge of the science of mental pro- 
cess, or of states of consciousness as such, 
might serve good ends if the people only 
knew how toapply it. Professor Ladd has 
made a good beginning in this direction. 
His little book “aims to narrate some of 
the more obvious facts and principles 
known to modern scientific psychology in 
lain and familiar English, and in an or- 
derly but wholly untechnical way.” Of 
course, no book is harder to write than a 
primer. To be untechnical, and yet to be 
up with the times, is not very easy. In 
the former requisite Dr. Ladd is fairly suc- 
cessful; in the latter, one need have no 
fear. There is a strong element of com- 
mon sense in Ladd; he is cautious about 
claiming too much for physiological psy- 
chology on the one hand, but he does not 
underrate its practical possibilities on the 
other hand. He knows how to leave mere 
metaphysics out of the count, too. A 
primer was needed for schoolroom and un- 
professional reader,and Professor Ladd has, 
for the present at least, filled the vacancy. 


—— 


Dictionary of Scientific Illustratior.s and Sym- 
bots : Moral Truths Mirrored in Scientific 
Facts. Designed for the Use of the Senate, 
the Bar, the Pulpit, the Orator, and the 
Lover of Nature. By a Barrister of the 
Honorable Society of the Inner Temple. 
(12mo, pp. 420. New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. $2.) 


A good idea underlies this book. With 
the widening of our knowledge of nature, 
we ought to find natural facts to be para- 
bles or symbols of spiritual truths. Mag- 
netism, electricity, the higher physics, 
botany, and other branches of biological 
scieoce, offer fresh fields for the study of 
the correspondences which constitute the 
parallelism of the natural with the spir- 
itual. The charm of Professor Drum- 
mond’s first book, as of those of Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan, lies very largely in the use of 
biological facts for this purpose. This 
English barrister writes under a wider 
field, and his index of authorities shows 
that he has read widely on the subject. 
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And his book has many suggestions for 
those who know how to use it. But his 
is not a poetic mind, so that the symbolic is 
not his native element. The commonplace 
superabounds in it. 


CAB 
Literary Notes and News 


How to save the drown- 
ing is taught in a book- 
let published by the 
Life Saving Society of London, and re- 
cently issued in a third revised edition. 
The course of instruction offered in this 
Handbook of Instructions takes up the 
subjects of “ How to Rescue the Drown- 
ing,” “ How to Effect a Release in the 
Event of being Clutched,” and “ How to 
Resuscitate the Apparently Drowned.” In 
addition, the functions of circulation and 
respiration are explained, and a general 
knowledge of physiology is imparted. 


Help for the 
Drowning 


25... 


England lost one of 
her most notable citi- 
zens, and the world lost the father of 
Assyriology, in the recent death of Sir 
Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C. B., at 
the advanced age of eighty-five. In 1833, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson was sent by the 
British Government to Persia, Therewith 
began his connection with the archeology 
of Persia and Mesopotamia, which was to 
have the richest results for the as yet un- 
created science of Assyriology. Far from 
civilization and from the help of great 
libraries, and at the same time unac- 
quainted, for the most part, with those 
who at that time were cultivating this 
field, this gifted and painstaking student 
managed to decipher, unassisted, the 
entire cuneiform alphabet of the Persian 
language, and to complete the firstaccurate 
translation and grammatical analysis of 
the famous Behistun inscription of nearly 
two hundred lines, After his return to 
England from the East in 1855, he, with 
the assistance of Norris, George Smith, 
and Pinches, began the arrangement and 
publication of the rich cuneiform materials 
of the collections in the British Museum. 
In five huge volumes of The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, he supplied 
the youthful science of Assyriology with 
the materials needed for its successful 
development; and in this gigantic work 
he has erected for himself a monument 
“ more lasting than bronze.” 


Sir Henry Rawlinson 
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eork SONCS FOR . CHILDREN. “ed 

Curtis and Florio, Price, 50 Cents. 

Mandolin Chords and How to Play 

Accompaniments by C-E.Pratt. Price,50c 

IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Servicefor Child- 

ren’s Day.) By K. B. Somes, Price, 5 Cents. 

ROYAL ORGAN FOLIO. Price, 5 Cents. 

DON’T. By Geo. F. Root, A friendly attempt 

to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 

25 Cents. 

CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 

Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate Ww. Ham 

flten. Price, 25 Cents. 

THE Fil REFLY SLAVE. A cantata for Ju- 

veniles and adults. By Eaton. Price,30c. 

TEH JSONUMNW CHURCH CO, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, OHICAGO, 


Children’s Day Services 
‘BEYOND THE SKIES” 


By W. L. Mason. A service for Children’s Day, 
with many new features, Price, 5 cents each, post- 
paid ; $4 per 100, not pre 


The following are Mr. Mason’s former services : 
Merry Sunshine 
Issued 1894. 


** Rock of Refuge ”’ 


Issued 1893, Above are same price as ‘‘ Beyond 
the Skies.” 


The Firm Foundation 
Issued 1892, 


Character Building 


Jomned Ls The apeve two — each, 
r 100, not pre; 

Ne oman e each of The above, with recitation 

shee.s, sent for ten two-cent stamps. 
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122 Nassau Street, New York 
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“GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 


The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


Containing many new features 

not found in other Teachers’ 

no rices from $1.50 to 
Send yor Sor Catalog. 


Thomas Nelson & small 23 East 17th &t..N.Y¥. 


THOUGHTS 
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By George John Romanes. Edited by Charles 
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The Open Court Publishing Co., . . Chicago. 
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HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK 


Send $1.873¢ by money order or postal note, and Volume I will be forwarded at once, and the 
remaining 3 volumes will be sent at any time desired, or send $7.50 and the entire set of 
4 volumes will be sent by express or freight, all charges to be paid by purchaser, 
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Educational Travel 


A Unique Series of High-Class Round Tours 
* 
Organized by the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn 
Editor of ‘Review of the Churches,’’ London 
In concert with The Sunday School Times 
* 


Of Special Interest to 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


Together with Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard, 
Dr. Lunn has arranged a special tour to England at the 
beginning of June for members of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, their friends, and any others who may 
For this purpose he has chartered the steam- 
ship “ Berlin,” and has secured such special concessions in 
consequence as enable him to give the members of this party 
the advantage of a prolonged stay in London, which it is 
not possible to include in the itinerary of those who travel 
on July 3, under the provisions of Tour Number One. 

* 
For particulars, please address, as soon as possible, 


The Pilgrimage Secretary, 
The Sunday School Times, 


‘-~ewrwrrwerrwererrrrrrwererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrererrererrrererY* 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL... 
Reserve for Reinsurance ‘and all 
RT EE 2,106,141.72 
76,973-74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MORTOOMERY Ay se 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-Presiden 
KIN! rt MARIS, Sec. aut Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, 4 
wm. Fs OA Waon, Sec, Agency Dept. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Bases, 70. 4 Gitte ham, 
Pemberton §: Hutchinson, n Whe 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
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ers of The Sunday 
Bend fo 


an iabiiahin 
Institute, Serre Gatton nad Phila., Pa. 
Epw. 8. JomNsToN, Principal and Founder. 
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STUDY =: 
LAW: 


HOME sccm 


THE ME sora SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Board and ~. 
i Sa ius sateatent pe cmiry ory, fg mul address 
or Dr. & Mra. Jamun R. DANFORTH. 


Bookkeepi d shorthand thor- 

by Suigiy tan ae ht by a Math “One student in each 
fon > Ue eye | course in 

ponmnasniy, nee letter-writing, > bookk ne com maetoie! 
teed. Send stamp. sp. COLLEGE OF oF COMMERCE. Bu 
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nts enw A to sella 
fountain-pen. Best mene. Send $1 for —— 
commission. Golden-rod Pen Co., rooklya, N 


Teachers Wanted Anetta Mtonnina yen 
and up. Coren mn tel 
dena id for 
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ist Agent, iit Broadway, New Say 


14 carat gold, u 
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Thiety poursions to Europe. 
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foket Agent nnsyivania and Erle B > os 2 
Latest, Meg 
NEW MODEL 


Best, 
Quick, 
Strong, 
Wears 
Long, 
Writes 
Well, 
Never 
Fails, 
Simply 
Made, 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 





Therefore 
Leads. 


Ask your Stationer for them 
The Leading BOSTON LINEN, 


BOSTON BOND. 
Writing Papers { and BUNKER HILL 

Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer, 


Catalogues sent by 
Wroxorr, Szamans & BENEDIOT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

















CURIOSITIES <& BIBLE 


10,000 Prize Questions nin laces, 
and things, with key, voy Bible reales road sage. 
prayer-meeting outlines, concert exercises, k 
ts, reference tabl maps, etc, 606 
sae Seestnn of p ice. AGE = 


talks, ones tho 
x sales and bi ot, in Jul 
copies, E. B. TRE are Pun isher,New York. 
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$100 taking orders fo rset 
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Samuel Ward Com 
49 and 61 Franklin Street, 








The“ Ur-To-DaTr”" Automatic Ink- 
stand has a& PNEUMATIC STOPPER, 
which works per proven 
oration,saves waste, Ink aay 
ms,3. , 60 cents; No, 3,60 
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. SIMPSON S08. 
359 Broadway, New ork. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 20, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage 


Ome Copy, ONE VEAL............cccccseceecesees ccceee seeeesees : 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the amowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
ane person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent y 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and yina 

to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


red. 
he papers for aclub should all goto one post-office. 
although in cases where a portion ofthe teachers of 6 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, an: 
the same school get theirs from another, the 
ngly. .Thisapplies a. 
cents per copy, to the ext that 
packages 4 be divided Into smaller packages 
ofS ve a one ==. if Meg 8 mn 
ree Copies. One free copy, tional, w 
allowed for every ten copies for in a wun a 


o' 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e poctace. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
zone. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year,can have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, When it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to chan 
is twenty-five cerits to the end of the cuberigsen. t 
a club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
Copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

, Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
80n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige Ln Fn cone by stating that 
the c of he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last Year DY... ccsesescseseeenseesenenses . 
. The r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special est. “The 
: papers a club will inva ly ntinued 
‘atthe expiration ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
fore be made early. 
h copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Pastey Gehost Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 

‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a pac to one address, whichever may be preferred 
Ay subscribers. 

Great Britain, Measrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yeariy . 


or half-yearly Se ye at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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gay LADIES!!! 


Do you likeacup of Geed Tea? 
If so, send this Ad” and 15 cents 
in stamps, and we will mail you 
a 4 1b. sample best tea imporied. 
Any kind you may select. Geed 
éimeomes. B 


le premiums, etc. 
Teas, coffees, ing powder, 
and spices. Send for terms. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 
P, 0. Box 2890: 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 


U ’ Pure, Delicious Flavor. Mix 
Whitman's Pi airs water, and it's 


Phecolate. STEPaED FTA son, 
Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLATED 


















oue 
wine. We will not be responsib) 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will relieve a stubborn cough 
when all the ordinary cough reme- 
dies have failed. Try it for your- 
self. Weare putting up a fifty-cent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the tell-tale of 
a weakened physical condition. 
Correct that condition by the use 
of a proper remedy, and the 
cough will soon disappear. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens, and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at night 
from the choking sensation so 
often accompanying a cold. 


Don’t be perswaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All druggists. 50c.and $1. 


’ that’s what they al] 
It s Gone Bay about a Gorn 
after using A-Corn Salve; removes 








the toe corn every time. Better still— 
no pain, no poison. By mail, 15 cents. 
Giant Chemical Company, Phila.,Pa. 


Do you know 


that only the best advertising 
is brought to your attention in 
this paper? It tries to be as 
helpful in its advertising col- 
umns as it is in its reading col- 
umns. It is likely to profit you 
to keep posted on what the best 
advertisers are saying to you on 
the advertising pages. 


You can find out 


as a business man how greatly 
its advertising columns can help 
your business, if your business 
permits of being advertised in 
the best families. We shall be 
glad to discuss the question 
with you. Write to 


The Religious Press Association, 
1200 Ghestnut St., Philadelphia. 




















One of a Thousand 


This flower looks otitaciien-qemteaty it by 


1,000 and you will have a good idea of a bush of 


Andorra’s Latest Introduction 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


There 
are Many 


Endorsements 


Behind 





|COTTOLENE) 


WNL 





M 


Mrs Gillette, 
Marion Harland. 
Mrs Owens, 


rs Lincoln. 





nam 


tins, 


ti 


Among which are represented the 
most eminent scientists, the most 
noted physicians, the most popular 
cooking experts and a million or 
more discriminating housewives. 
They pronounce Cottolene far su- 
perior to lard and use it for all cook- 
ing purposes. Will you add your 


e to the list, and, like them, 


have better cooking, better food, 
better health? Genuine Cottolene 
is sold in one, three and five pound 


with trade mark—steer’s head 


in cotton-plant wreath—on every 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 
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Hypericum Moserianum (St. Jobn’s Wort.) 

A beautiful, eve n, trailing shrub, cover- 

ed from June until late Fall witb rich, golden 

flowers, resembling a single rose. With slight 

rotection it hag been found perfectly hardy 

n this country. — Plants, 25 Cents; 
Five for $1. Delive free. 

It will pay you to send for our new Catalogue, which 

Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Reses, 

f a SRS Gus apernl meek hodede “4 

t will interest all who are interested in such matters. 


_ ANDORRA NURSERIES, Chestnut Hill, 
| W. Wanna Hasree, Mgr §=PHILADA., PA. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 
4 A. A b th , Your 








results from in 





for ferer goods 
ICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 





housekeepers. 
4 ht to have fitonsale. Ask him | 
D. s. Wik 


TBERGER, Prop.. 239 N.208t., Phila, Pa. 


USUAL PRICE, $15 
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FORCE PUMP has 
has a windmill shut-off 


at the above price. 
agent for any- 


the reason 


find one slow, stupid, behind-the- 








BETTER THAN USUALLY SOLD AT $8 OR $10, Send for our 


« Pump, and do not pay more than Aermotor p 






ocky Mountains 


It is always better to go to an Aermotor 


only Aermotor prices but Aermotor goods at Aermotor prices, Be sure an 


AERMOTOR CO., Chicago. 


established twenty branch houses in order that it may get 


has a very large spout opening, 


sisting on not 


reliable, wide-awake fellow; that is 


ed by any dealer this side of the R 





The AERMOTOR ANTI-FREEZING THREE-WAY 
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A Ballad of Trees and 
the Master 


- (By Sidney Lanier.) 


NTO the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame, 
But the olives they were not blind to him: 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him 
When into the woods he came. 


Out of the woods my Master. went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo him last, 
From under the trees they drew him last : 
’T was on a tree they slew him—last 

When out of the woods he came. 


Ya 


Just Fears 


[St. Francis de Sales.] 


T IS necessary for me to speak to you a 
little, heart to heart, and to tell you 
that whoever has a true desire of serving 
our Lord, and of flying from: sin, ought in 
no wise to torture himself with the tear of 
death, or of the Divine judgments. For 
although both the one and the other are 
indeed to be feared, still the fear ought 
not to be mere physical alarm, crushing 
the vigor of our minds; on the contrary, 
it ought to be so mingled with confidence 
in the goodness of God, as to become sweet 
in consequence of it. 

We ought not to begin to doubt whether 
we are in a position to confide in God, 
when we feel difficulty in keeping our- 
selves from sin, or have mistrust and fear, 
lest in particular occasions and tempta- 
tions we shall be unable to resist it. Oh, 
no! for mistrust of our own strength is 
not a deficiency of resolution, but a true 
acknowledgment of our misery. It is a 
better feeling to mistrust our own power 
of resisting temptations than to assume a 
confident attitude, provided always that 
what we do not expect from our own 
strength we do expect from the grace of 
God. For it has frequently happened 
that persons who, in the midst of consola- 
tion, promised themselves that they would 
do marvels for God, have failed when put 
to the trial; and others again, who greatly 
mistrusted their own strength, and feared 
much that they would fail when put to 
the proof, have, on a sudden, effected 
marvels, because that deep feeling of their 
own weakness drove them to seek aid and 
succor from God, to watch, to pray, to 
humiliate themselves, that they might not 
enter into temptation. 

I further say, that we ought in no wise 
to be distressed at not feeling within us 
force or courage to resist temptation, in 
the supposition of its occurrence at this 
moment, if only we desire to resist it, 
hoping that, if it did come, God would 
help us, and praying of him to grant us 
his help. For there is no need for us 
always to have the sensation of strength 
and courage; it is enough for us to hope 
|and desire that we shall have it at the 
right time and place; nor is there any 
need for us to feel within ourselves any 
sign or mark that we shall have that cour- 
age; it is sufficient for us to hope that God 
will aid us, 

Samson, who was called the strong man, 
never felt the supernatural strength with 
which God assisted him, except on occa- 
sions for it; and on that account it is said, 
when encountering lions or his enemies, 
that the spirit of God came upon him. 

God, who does nothing in vain, does 
not give you either strength or courage 
when there is no occasion for it, but only 
when there is occasion; and so we must 
always hope that on all occasions he will 
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aid us, provided only that we cry unto 
|him. We should constantly use those 
words of David: “Why art thou sad, O 
| my soul? and why dost thou disquiet me? 
Hope in God.” And again: “When my 
strength shall fail, do not thou forsake 
me,” 

Well, then, since you desire to depend 
entirely on God, why do you fear your 
weakness, on which it is very true that 

‘ou ought to place no kind of reliance? 
Do you not hope in God? and shall he 
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that hopeth in him ever be confounded? 
No, he never shall be. 

[ entreat you to pacify all the objections 
which may possibly arise im your mind. 
There is no occasion to make any other 
answer to them, except that you desire to 
be faithful on ail occasions; and that you 
hope God will ore to be so, with- 
out attempting to find out whether that 
will be the case or not; for such attempts 
are very liable to deceive you. Many are 
valiant when they do not see the enemy, 
who are not so when he appears; whilst, 
on the contrary, many are earful before- 
hand, to whom the very presence of the 
danger gives courage, You must not fear 


being afraid. 
“ That’s ) ne 
ih oy 


Ss» you want 
to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 



















Skirt Bindin 


no matter what the 
clerk says,” 
For sale by all dry goods 
dealers. 
A set of the “S.H.& M."' 
miniature figures. showing the 


latest Parisian costumes with booklet on ‘* How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 690, N. Y. 
“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 











The ” KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER-TIPP. 
SILK GLOVES... 

Are sold with a 

Guarantee 
in each pair that insures the 

wearer a good glove. . 


If your, dealer hasn’t them, write to 
Juuivs Kayser & Co., New York. 





THE PERFECT | CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF 
THE COAT SLEEVE. 


Holds the cuff in @xactl 

the same position at all 
times. Just what cuff 
wearers have been want- 
OPEN ing. Will last a lifetime, 


BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry bills in one month. Put Holder in 
ee attonhole of the the cuff, with clasps open, 
in position in coat sleeve after coat is on, then press 
down on the outside of the coat sleeve ‘closing the 
clasp, thus the jaws of the holder will 
coat sleeve lining, Cuffs come off with the coat, or 
their position can be changed without removing ihe 
coat. Sample sre prepaid by mall, 25 ets. 
Agents wanted. sight. 

THE PERFECT CUPF HOLDER CO. 
85 Dearborn Street Chicago 
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Wet o— best Rattan pace 
Recking Chair in the world. It 
is solid ARS, oak frame covered with 
pure rattan. All hand made, guar 
anteed. If itis not more than you 
ex pect, send it back at our expense, 
You cannot pazgne it ae Yr at retail 
less than 615. direct on 
easy terms. first ~t tL, $2 per 





month. Sen and we will send 
Sate ataes, co. $l. , or $10 cash. 
eevee aid pa of Rocky Moun- 


tains. Sena for lar, gents in every town 
wanted. 4 i. ORDWAY aC aco., qo Madieon B Bt., Chicago. 


IN VALIDS, ifyou can't indatSar- 
GENT’s what you need in such thi ~ 
mode fhe Reclining, Sen davai ng a Oe 
pom hatr nva 





end aod lovelide’ pak A on 
you ray as well give it reietg. Write, 
stating Just  Dalagg ig ee 


Broadway, ow kork. i Mention 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


after my bath with Copco. 
This excellent soap makes 
you feel clean. It thor- 


oughly cleanses the pores 
of the skin and gives ita 





delightful freshness and 

vigor. It really doubles § 
the good of the bath. If 

you are looking for a good, 

pure soap try 


one all dealers. 


ale only by 


The N. K Fairbank Company, “'“S2xcouts. 














SUN PASTE 
“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. repay aaeayy 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 


‘We Want You to Know. 


That 50 CENTS will Buy 
ie Very 


Choice Everblooming 


‘ollows: ry Bri Sievay Bon Silene. carmine; 
' Sta ) af ome 5 F Gaulaine, RR, 
rosy sh duet sw riet, scarlet; Mule F bh 
iran eer] ae, we uchess Immaculata, citron red; Countess 
Eva Stahremberg, cream yellow: Ball of Snow, pure white (hardy); 
Gen'l de Tartas, brilliant carmine. 


Begonias, 10 lendid New Carnations, 
18 Betccted ‘he wo Ch oan 12 Flowering 
Geraniums, 25 pkte Selected Flower Seeds. 


Any one of the above liberal octlestions sent BP ne eg Bog for 
only 50 cents. Our 32 large greenhouses are 

ol thé t and newest varieties of plants, bulbs, flower aot 
SAFE ABBIYAL OF| vegetable seeds. Send for our large handsomely illus- 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED,| trated Catalogue, mailed Free to any 


The Geo. H. Mellen Co., Box L. fusripshsikesavusss Springfield, 0. 
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Over half a million one and 
two year old roses now in 
stock. 











THE BEST MATERIAL avo 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


Oninee o tte Greatest Durability, 


which means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated by te 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNINC. 


2 


THE hin STOCKINGS 


are made of the Best Yarns, on the Best Machinery, and by the Beet 


sinive tienes SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLL, Mass, 


G3” Sexp vor Desortrr've Price-List. 




















THE STANDARD PAINT FOR $. 
Sampte Card ané Descriptive, Price List tree by mail. 
H. ras JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Asbestos Fett, Steam » Boller Fire-' . 
















oO MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. en ed _BOsTON. _ LONDON. 
STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 
‘ MPROVEMENT@y Whoo! 
OVER ALL. Chairs. 





























pee 
in, prevented 
by Cuticura Soap, the most effect. 


Pimples, blotches, 
red, aie and oily sk 


ive skin purifying and. beautifying 
soap in the world, as well as pur- 
est and sweetest for toilet and nur- 
sery. The only preventive of pim- 
les, because the only preventive of 
nflammation of the pores, 
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CHURCH. FURNISHINGS. 


A.B. #5. [e , SHAW, 






Bend 5o. stamp for new 100-page 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 

FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 

GEO, D. SWAN, successor to BaxTer C. Swax, 
246 Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


a Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
C. SMALL & CO., 90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


— S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS | "tine 
SIDE WALL FINISH) csreseo 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for {| 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B, 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


1.P. mane Say Pearl St.. Tee tak Usa. 


ANAERS EDR, SUNDAY: SCHOOLS. 


itands.75e. Send for illustrated rieelist. 4 
- A. HART & Co., 133 N. 3d St... Phila., Pa. 
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College 
Men 


Were always at the front in the war 
for the Union. The book “The 
Knightly Soldier” is the life story of 
one of the noblest of these student- 
soldiers, as told by his companion 
and closest friend, Chaplain H. pe! 
Trumbull. 


The story abounds in stirring in- 
cident and vivid word pictures of 
college and army life. 


This is the biography of a Yale man,— 
a model student, a crack oarsman and 
athlete, a sincere Christian, and a splendid 
soldier. .. . It is one of the most inspir- 
ing volumes of war literature we have 
seen.— The Western Christian Advocate. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. Illustrated, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































































































































































































“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
bouse-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
‘askinstead of the dreadful timeitusually ig. No34, 












For LADIES, 
MISSES 
CHILDREN. 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS in 


QUALITY, SHAPE & WORKMANSHIP. 


Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at 
ee Tape fastened buttons—won"t 


Waist ( 


holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes; full or slim bust; long or short waist. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
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Chenille Table Covers 


**At Half Regular Prices 


Several thousand 
Chenille Table Cov- 
ers—the hi d best 
quality ever turned 
out—havecome to us 
on such my 

vantageous terms 
that we are able to 
\ distribute them at 
» half regular prices, 





' ane eelgns ‘aah 8 
quisite, the color’ 

. _ —including rel, 

terra . cotta 
blue and old rose—all have heavy ball fri 
and at the following — are bargains that 
a" be availed of by every thrifty house- 
eeper : 





Stive, 


1 yerd square, 
90 cents 
1% yards square, 


$1.85 


2 yards square, 
$2.90 


We pay postage or express charges 


oLinen Catalogs free.... 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 
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The“ LINENE” are the best and most econo! 


mical 

ease cuffs worn ; they are made of fine cloth, 

finished alike, and, bein reversible, one 

collar is equal to two ofany other kind. 

well, look weil, and wear well, A box of ten 

collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sample collar and —_ of cuffs by mail for six 
Anve style and s a 

ERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
7 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 


WATCH CHAIN, wovenfrom one’shair,$¢1. Price- 
list free, Address, Mra. J. Gossett, Mfz., Babcock, Ind. 
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Pears 
Have. you 
used Pears’ 













NOT 
A HEAPING 


USE 
A ROUNDED 






SPOONFUL SPOONFUL 





THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN. BUY. 
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Did you ever 
hear of a man 
or woman be- 
ginning to use 
it and stopping? 


Sixth Avenue 
2oth to 21st Street 


O’NEILL’S 
’ NEW YORK 
Importers and: Retailers «as 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
CLOAKS, COSTUMES, 
China, rs _ Furnishings 





Two Special Bargains 








ECRETARIES. 








The The “SIMPLEX” is , 
: easiest, cleanest, t, a 
Simplex cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its work is 
° an exact fac-simile of the 
rinter original writing. 
Requires or cleani: 
ciwaye rendp. a0 and will save its cont 
100 copies of over and again in sending out 
tayweing ordering | Bouse, Hees ae aR EE 
in 20 minutes.  \ 20 Vesey St., New York. . 
If you are going to paper your 
House or any part of it, you 
can save money—at least 50 
per cent.—by sending us de- 
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one pt -— the largest 
lection of we most suitable 
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of Wall Papers tn ¢ are Sear aee One == FREE 
good Agt. 
ed in Swear 
large 











Girls’ Reefer.... 


All-woot cloth, hannsomely trimmed with || 
braid. Shades: brown, navy blue, and || 
cardinal. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. | 


$1.98 * $3.25 


4z-Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. All purchases delivered by Express free of 
charge at any point within 100 miles of New York City 


Short Coat for Baby 


Flaborately trimmed with silk braid, all- 
wool material. In navy blue and cardinal. 
Sizes, 1 to 5 years. 


own to sell to "0 all ‘fom 


CHAS. M. N. i. KILLEN, 
(233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


WALL PAPERS 


PR largest and best selected |, Samptes of Wall 
‘apers, with instruction book, sent FREE, our 
nee are lower than all others. Paper-han 
arge sample book, $1. Mipiten-SamMon 
ParERr Co., 1022 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER 


Samples free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S. 


Kayser & Allman *j)} MarkctSt. Phila. 
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~——. price 
r $3.25 


$5.00 
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PRICES CUT ON ALL MAKES 
TYPEWRITERS ann SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN 

















“4 WALL PAPE Be Fe > ae. @ roll. 
Machines Rented or Sold on Installments, When Sold for Cash, Delivered Free samples. $i will bay handsome sae © ote Fee 350 Sze 
THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 604-6 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. books: $i. THOS, J MYERS, 1200 Market St, Phile., Pa 

















in nahean 6 ing 

sine ordering goods, or tn this paper, you will oblige the 

isthers, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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" SAMPLES FREE and our guide, “How to Paper and Economy in Home Decora- 
tion,” to anyone who will send usa description of the different rooms they have to 
paper; what they are used for, their height and the colors desired. 

Over goo Amateur and Professional Designers competed for the $1,000 offered 
by us for the best eight designs for Wall Paper last Fall. These Prize Designs 
are the Finest Productions of American Art. Are artistically colored, and will 
give a tone to your rooms that cannot be obtained from other papers. They are our 
exclusive designs and can be purchased ONI,Y FROM US OR OUR AGENTS. 

THE PRICE—These elegant Prize designs, which are the Finest Wall Papers 
} to be had, will be sold by sample through the mail for 15 to 30 cts. per roll. 
= 14) GET THE BEST. 

" re In addition to these patterns we have 1,000,000 rolls of Wall Paper for Kitchens, 

: th ah sl Bedrooms, Halis, Parlors, Offices, Churches and Public Buildings, some of them as 
Ae B” Sere maiee 

' AGENTS MAKE MONEY Selling our Wall Paper. If you have the time to spare 

‘ STEEP ——e F and will take an interest in selling our Prize Designs and other papers, send $1.00 for 

—— ents’ Sample Books together with your references. In ordering, send to nearest address. 


Our $1,000 
Prize Designs 
are now 
Ready 
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oo ALFRED PEAT 41-43 W. 14th St, NEW YORE. 


9 136-38 W Madison St., CHICAGO. 








The Sunda. hool Times intends to admit ‘only y advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a y not havi commercia! uudvervently inserted, 
‘ y Schoo the pal . po ng good ial credit be i y 


rs will refund to subscribers any money that 











